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A Spanish Church in Los 
Angeles 


On Feb. 19 a Congregational council recognized 
the Los Angeles Spanish Congregational Church 
of thirty members. It was a unique service, most 
of the evening’ program being in the Spanish lan- 
guage. Rev. A. B. Case, a missionary of the A. B. 
C. F. M. in Old Mexico for twelve years, for several 
years past has been doing independent gospel work 
among Spanish-speaking people in California. Last 
year the Congregational Home Missionary Society 
commissioned him, and he has labored hard and 
successfully to develop the work which crystallized 
that night into a Congregational church. H. P. C 








Our Benevolent Societies 


wena" 8 Boaxe OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House 88 Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; Miss 
Abbie B. chia, ome bows retary. 

THE Comenpnaee al, HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the Getpscucensss HoME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Mh Tg Rev. win B. Paimer, Treasurer. 

Woman's HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
eT Ee House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; M herman, Heme tary. 

Aummnay 8 wane OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FC REIGN 
‘rssions egational House, Boston. Frank H. 

D, “treasurers Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
A Twen y-Second 8t.; in Chicago, 153 Lat Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Soctnry. 
Aids in building churches and en onages. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. Ro Secretary ; Charles —— Treasurer, 105 
East 22d New York, N.Y. C. H. Taintor, 151 
= t., Chicago, Ill.; ‘Rev, a. y * Sat iy Congre- 
House, Boston, Wikeff, 
¥.M.C. A. Building, San ot Gale ‘pioia Bere’ 

es. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Son, yw ae 
mw ig solicited in this name. Send gifts A. G. 8 

ood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building Al Apply for aid to 
r B. ’ Palmer, 609 Congregational House 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity cree Its object is the estab- 
lishment and sup isin Boston One 
Oburches and sum y seo e in Boston and suburbs 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; ©. lsey, k eeets George H 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda at ‘Bosto 

BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY organized 1827, 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie +b. D.; Treasurer. 
Geo, Go 43 Cosvenponding gy Rev. C: P. Osborne 
quoceaner to ay | ot Snow, Room 601 Go tional 

. mgregational soatony devoted to 
soda 1 and religious welfare of 
juests atioald be made payable to the Boston 
Seaman’s end Socie Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 

THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEWD SOCIETY Of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Sonate ee House, Boston. Annual men 


seamen. 


bership £1.00; life Lag $20.00. President, Mrs. 

Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 

Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. 
‘hapin, 97 


pe ay mag Sec retary, Mrs. Edward 8. 

lew Avenue, Cambridge; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 

by the General Assucia- 

re or 


— sapmies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
oom 61 egational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
. Rice, Secr 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (incluc ing 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarshi ps 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega 
tional Colieges and Academies in aoventoms states. Ten 
free tian schools in bey h =. Rf giaties. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, Correspondi . F, Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 ational House, Bos: 
ton; 151 Washington &t., Ohicago, 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY A pepo, Fours 

8sions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational. at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Donations House; Chicago office 
153 La F£alle Street. Donations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. H r, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second Bt., ‘New York City. 

THE OONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Fourth Ave. and 22d 8t., New York, N. ¥. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all cerrespondence relating. to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. oseph B. Clark, 
D. D., and Rev. by - Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, hom all corres; dence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 

Syehaeowak COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
{ace the  onngoment of the of the Natior al 

uncil). and disabled ministers and miss’ on- 
aries and tinet families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
tary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, DD. 
ms, Fourth Ave. and 32d Si., New 
urer. Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
held ‘ave, Hartford, Ct. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PvuB- 

0 


LISHING SOOIRTY, ouse, Boston. Wil- 

lard Scott, D. D., dent; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D 

Berne. alesione Department, which is in of the 
c! 

tains Sunday school missi es, a 


Be 

nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary 

ture to new and needy schools rn or at Tednoed 
cost. S aemeve expenses of Is de ent 
are wholly eet pe ah ed from the Busi- 
ness Departmen tions from churches- 
Sunday schools and individuals go or for pierce. 
ary work. ¥ 4. Dene, Fe . D., is Fiel retary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New Engiand Sepertetontedt for 


«ty ey em of the Business 
Manager, ane | and known in the trate as e Pi i rece, 


a! 
tie e Pilgrim Be m Helps and Sunday scbool 
books ~y } 8. schools an read 
and uisites for churches 

schools, and selis 
well as its own. Its 8e 
I tnles tanun cpprtprioathiers Yor boots snd 

m pe -= ons. ers for an 
cicas . or pertain Ro from Ohio and all states 
Set to 


Tewksbury at Boston, end from the interior and west. 
orn ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
cago, 
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NEW BOOKS 


To be Published March 14 





JOHN 


A NEW 


THE 


$2.00 net. Postpaid $2 15. 





TWO RELIGIOUS ERADERS 


PHILLIPS 
A STUDY 
By Bishop Lawrence, Author of “ Roger Wolcott ”’ 


A study of Phillips Brooks’s more permanent contribution to the religious 
life and thought of the time. 50 eents net. 


Easter Edition, pound in White and Gold, 
and with a Photogravure Frontispiece 
Postage 5 cents extra for both editions. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
By John White Chadwick, Author of “‘ Theodore Parker ”’ 


Dr. Chadwick has carefully brought out the many sides of Channing’s 
character, but his main intention is to present that great leade1’s vital criti- 
cisms of our present tendencies and his encouragement to our higher aspira- 
tions. With photogravure portraits. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. 


AN UNUSUAL 
PERCYFIELD 

By C. Hanford Henderson 
An idyllic love story, bright, cheerful, humorous, and replete with the 


vivid touch of personality which has made “John Inglesant”’ and “ The 
Reveries of a Bachelor” so successful. 


ANTHOLOGY 


POETS OF TRANSCENDENTALISM 
Edited by George Willis Cooke 


The first collection of the best verse produced during the period of Amer- 
ican literature which saw the rise of the transcendental movement. 
principal choice has been that of the transcendental view of life, and includes 
Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Ellery Channing and others. 
With Introductory Essay and Biographical Notes. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES AND AT THE BOOK ROOM, 4 PARK ST. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


BROOKS 


60 cents net. 


Postpaid $1.88. 


NOVEL — 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 





































BETTER SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 


The action of the Denver Convention, followed by that 
of the Chicago Convention, in deciding not to provide 
new courses of study, has greatly increased the demand for 


THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (BLAKESLEE) LESSONS 


These lessons embody correct educational principles. 
views of Scripture, stimulate personal study of the 
oughly evangelical, and secure the best spiritual results. 


Twelve years’ experience proves that they can be used successfully in any Sunday-school, large or 
small. Why not try them for a quarter ina class or two, if not in the whole school? Specimen copies free. 


IBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 


They are carefully pies, give connected 
ible, increase interest and attendance, are thor- 
Their superiority is generally acknowledged. 


- 95 South St., Boston, Mass. 





THE Drv ELOPMENT OF THE PACIFIC COAST is 
remarkable, business opportunities never better, 
climate unsurpassed. The Nickel*Plate Road will 
sell daily Feb. 15 to April 30, 1903, special one 
way tickets Buffalo, N. Y., to common Pacific coast 
points at rate of $42, tickets, with berth tickets, 
also valid in their famous transcontinental tourist 
ears leaving Boston every Mooday and Wednesday 
via B. & M. and W. 8. Railroads; passengers can 
join these cars en route. A postal card to L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will bring }ou rates, etc., to any desired 
point. Write now. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
‘fon is made of the fact that. the advertisement was 


, Seen in The Congregationalist. 





Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures 


On The Evolution of English Congregationalism, 
delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, make a 
volume worth reading by every student of Congre- 
gational history. $1.00, postpaid. 


seston Che Pilgrim Press «acaco 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS, 
VIA PENNSYLVANTA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
en route, allowing longer stay in Washington and 
stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on March 13 
and 27, April 10 and 24,and May 8. Itinerary of 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 
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‘ReogipPts for yy are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. Ifa oom receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the re mittance. 
OHANGE OF Pg mye are of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new aadress. 
MDISCONTINUANOES.—1ln accordance with the aimost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at ony hse to 
take effect at the expiration on of the subscripti 
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DR. JOSEPH B. CLARK’S NEW BOOK 


LEAVENING THE NATION 


The Story of American Home Missions 


Full 12mo, illustrated, net, 


81.25. (Postage 10 cts.) 


For some time there has been felt among all chureh workers a need of a careful history 
of American home-missionary work. Dr. J. &. Clark’s book is carefully written with the as- 
sistance of the seeretaries of the Boaids of other denominations and will make a standard 
history of home-missionary » ork. 





THE STORY OF THE CHURCHES 


The object of this seri-s is to furnish brief histories of the several denominations — by 


the leading historians of each sect. The book 


$ will average only about forty thousand words, and 


are calculated to interest the average church member, as well as the stuvent of church history. 


The Baptists 


By HENRY C. VEDDER, D.D. 
Professor of Church History in Crozer 
Theological Seminary. 

Small 12mo, with frontispiece, net, 8100. 
(Postage 8 cts.) 


The Presbyterians 
By CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D. D. 
Secretary of the Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church. 
Small 12mo, with frontispiece, net, $1.00. 
(Postage 8 cts.) 


Congregationalists and Methodists to be published in the fall 








PRESENT-DAY EVANGELISM 


By Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, Secretary of the Evangelical Committee of the Presbyterian Church, 
12mo, cloth, net, 60 cts. (Postagé 6 cts.) 
A handbook on the basis of which the work in an individual church, or in a community, 


may be successfully organized. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR C€ ,» 33-3¢ Bast 17th Street, New York 














by the arrangement of the ‘ 








Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Popular Series. These ‘‘ Helps’ are illustrated from recent 
photographs and contain the Concise Bible Dictionary, Com- 
bined Condordance and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
The International Evangel says: “‘ The most sensible, serviceable, con- 
cise, condensed, yet complete Teachers’ Bible we have ever seen. 
Prices from $1.20 upwards. 

Bibles of every description in all styles of binding and various sizes of type 
Text Bibles from 35 cents upwards. American Standard Edition oy the 
Revised Bible from $1.00 upwards. Nelson's Sunday-school Scholar's 
@ Biblesfrom 55 cents upwards. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

For sale by all leading booksellers or send for catalogue to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


BIBLE STUDY SIMPLIF TED 


‘Helps’ in alphabetical order in 











the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
R ds teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. sed acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


Harvard Summer 


School of Theology 


Fifth Session, July 7-23, 1903 


Subject: Principles of Education in the Work 
of the Church. 





Lectures by 
Professors N.S. Shaler, F.G Penbody, E. Emerton, G. F. 
Moore, E. C. Moore, E. Aale, J. H. Ropes, of Harv ard, and 
Professors F. A. Christie G. A. Coe, G. B. Foster, H. H. 
Horne, and the Rev. S. M. Crothers. 
For circulars, apply te the Rev. Rk. S. Morison, Secretary 

of the Divinity sai ems. Mass. 
Steel | eke Spars ss pad Beko Boho! § Bells. il. pay Bend - 
co., Hilisboro, 











Subscribers’ Wants 


this headi 





Notices under five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost cpbecibens Ware cents cach insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Housekeeper Wanted. A lady and her son about 
“to begip housekeeping in a pleasant Rhode Island 
village, desire a ene, experienced woman to act as 
eae d housekee a References exchanged. Address 
M. F. B., 116 Was ington Ave., Albany, N. Y 


Wanted, capable woman for general housework. 
Two, sometimes three, aduits in family. wa oe peasant 
village home, 15 mon from Boston. yom 

Christian, companionable woman of good health Retved: 
Address Box 343, Canton, Mass. 


A Gongrogee tional Minister, needing for a time 
employment t will give more outdoor life, would 
serve as ay ion for a tour abr or an extended 





Enf{ered as second-class matl. Composition by Thomas Todd 





we the Rocky Mountains, with which 
he is tagitige Ad Houghton 10, care The Congre- 
gationalis(, Boston, Mass. 





NICKEL PLATE TouRIst CARS —Owinog to the 
immense popularity of the Semi Weekly Transcon- 
tinental Tourist car service of the Nickel Plate 
Rd., they have established a tri- weekly tourist car 
service, leaving Boston every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, 1 P.M, via B. & M., W.8. and Nickel 
Plate Rds. The past high standard of this service 
will be maintained. Second-class and special Colo- 
nists’ tickets available in these splendid cars, af- 
fording a most comfortable journey at lowest pos- 
sible cost. L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. Agt., 258 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., will furnish full in- 
formation. Send him a card today. 


THIRTY-THREE DOLLARS CALIFORNIA,—-Oregon 
and Washingtoa points from Chicago via Chicago 
& North-Western Railway, daily. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Two fast trains daily 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. Pull- 
man Standard Tourist sleeping cars, observation 
and dining cars; free reclining chair cars, through 
without change. For tickets, reservations and full 
particulars apply to your nearest ticket agent or 
address W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, III. 


LIFE GUARDS.—The Life Guards are two regi- 
ments of cavalry forming part of the British house- 
hold troops. They are gallant soldiers, and every 
loyal British heart is proud of them. Not only the 
King’s household, but yours, ours, everybody’s 
should have its life guards. The need of them is 
especially great when the greatest foes of life, dis- 
eases, find allies in the very elements, as colds, in- 
fluenza, catarrb, the grip and pneumonia do in the 
stormy month of March. The best way that we 
know of to guard against these diseases is to 
strengthen the system with Hood’s Sarsaparilla— 
the greatest of all life guards. It removes the con- 
ditions in which these diseases make their most 
successful attack, gives vigor aod tone to all the 
vital organs and functions, and imparts a genial 
warmth to the blood. Remember the weaker the 
system the greater the exposure todisease. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla makes the system strong. 


Loss OF APPETITE.—A person that has sone appetite 
has lost something besides—vitality, vigor, tone. The 
way to recover appetite and all th t goes with it is to 

e d’s Sarsaparilla—that strengthens the stomach, 
pane ts digestion and makes eating a pleasure. Thou. 
ds take it for spring loss of spperite and everybody 

8. 


anya there’s nothing else so good as 
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Business men find that the pro- 
fuse quick lather of Ivory Soap 
readily removes the dust and 
grime of the office. Ivory Soap 
is so pure that it can be used 
as often as necessary without 
causing chapping or roughness. 


IT FLOATS. 














By Ira D. Sankey 
James [icGranahan 
& Geo. C. Stebbins 


By mail, 30c. per copy. 
$25.00 per 100. 


Returnable Sample free. 


Tue Biecow & Main Co. 


Chicavo. New York. 


GOSPEL SONGS 


One-Half f Million ~ 
Sold. 
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dressed to 

~ will show 


THE AMERICAN BIRD MAGAZINE | sox: sor ta catzqurcake and koepit vio.” Did you 
Profusely illustrated with Photographs of Wild D 6 | Coi “9 
Birds from life. Fresh, interesting and 
instructive bird literature. al sit of the 0 d on: 


The post dovelopmens. of the real estate mort- 
EVERYTHING ORIGINAL gage isfound in Our Sinking Fund. Full facts 
Each number contains and highest references sent on_application to 


TEN BIRDS IN NATURAL COLORS| YERKINS & & 80. LAWR wOE, | KAN. 
for identification 


Monthly, $1 a year; Single copies, 10c. 
FREE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
Every one subscribing now to the Amerie - Bird Maga- 
zine is entitled to a LIFE SIZED ENLARGEMENT 


This is probably the best “pnotogra a ene AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


entire family of live wild 








SPECIAL :—To ail who mention The Cony tionalist w 
Tog, with th i. ae Il. unbound, and pubec niption ior Bought for Cash. 
903, with the “Cc a id, 2.50. 
Addn . ppy Family” prepaid, for $2.5 CHAS. E. CIBSON, {31 State Street, 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, WORCESTER, MASS. saaiaiticna MASS. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 7% STOCK 


Safest Investment in America. 


Less than $300,000 of the Issue of $1,000,000 Preferred 
7% Stock of the W.L. Douglas Shoe Co. of Brockton, 
Mass., Remains for Sale in Lots of One Share or More. 
if You Want Some of this Cilt-edge Stock You Must 
Act Quickly. Stock Pays 7” Annual Dividends, 2yabic Semi- 


SHARES ARE FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE, 


Sold at Par ($100.00) One Hundred Dollars Each 


All orders received during the month of March will be entitled to the full 
six months dividend payable July Ist. 
Send for prospectus and make all remittances payable to the order of 


J. LEWIS RICE, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








Religious Notices 





THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 
AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
ap the moral —" social condition of seamen. Sus- 
ies; jon temperance 
ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels 
ol the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL ROPES. Treasurer. 








The Farmers’ Loan 


and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822, 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York, 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN 8. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samuel Sloan James Stillman, 
William Waldort Astor, Moses Taylor Pyne, 


Henry A. C. Taylor, 
D. O. Mills itiam Rowland, 
Robert F. Ballantine, Edward 1 R. ppacom 
Fran D. Locke, Henr aia 
George F. Baker, Cleve: 
. R. Holden : John L. ‘hiker, 

Ghavies A. Péabody, Daniel 8. er 

Hugh D. 4 D. —, Henry Hentz, 

5 a H. Van R. Kennedy 

Robert < C. Archibald D. Russell, 

A. G. ‘Agnew. P. = Valentine, 
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THE QQNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 





Volume LXXXVIII 
Number 11 


Event and Comment 


It is announced that 
Rev. Reginald John 
Campbell has been 
called to be the successor of the late Dr. 
Joseph Parker. He is of purely Scottish 
descent, and was born in London in 1867. 
His grandfather was a Congregational 
minister and his father was a Free Meth- 
odist minister, while he spent his first 
dozen years in the family of his maternal 
grandfather, a Presbyterian elder in the 
north of Ireland. Then he returned to 
his father’s home at Nottingham and 
studied in the university college of that 
town. He spent some time as a teacher 
in a high school in Cheshire, married, 
was confirmed in the Episcopal church 
and went to Christ Church College, Ox- 
ford, with the intention of taking orders 
in the Church of England. Here he took 
prominent part in Y. M. C. A. work in 
the university, speaking in open air serv- 
ices and sharing in Bible readings in the 
men’s rooms. Becoming dissatisfied with 
the Anglican position toward other de- 
nominations to which his ancestors be- 
longed, he became a Congregationalist 
and in 1895 accepted a unanimous call to 
the Congregational Church of Brighton, 
of which he is now the pastor. He has 
already acquired national fame as a 
preacher, and Londoners have been 
known to go down to the popular sea- 
shore resort to spend Sunday for the 
sole purpose of hearing ‘‘Campbell of 
Brighton.” Of slender build and delicate 
health from childhood, he yet has accom- 
plished a vast deal of work as a student 
and his services have been in demand 
and have been given in all parts of Eng- 
land. Some little time before the death 
of Dr. Parker he began conducting the 
Thursday noon service in the City Tem- 
ple and has discharged that important 
function with increasing power and popu- 
larity, besides maintaining his two Sun- 
day services at Brighton, which are al- 
ways crowded. He is a regular contribu- 
tor to the British Weekly. Should he ac- 
cept this call, which is probable, his suc- 
cess is already assured, and City Temple 
will continue with fresh vigor its long 
period of prosperity. 


The Pastor-Elect of 
City Temple, London 


event The movement in behalf 

mg the _ of a memorial for Henry 
Meese Hsice Ward Beecher received 
its formal initiation in Brooklyn last 
Sunday evening, the occasion being the 
sixteenth anniversary of his death. A 
notable and representative audience 
crowded the Academy of Music and a 
large overflow meeting was held in Plym- 
outh Church. The addresses by Mayor 
Low, Justice Brewer of the United States 


Supreme Court, ex-President Cleveland 
and Dr. Gunsaulus were splendid tributes 
to the great preacher. The fact that 
such men willingly lend their names and 
influence to the project shows the quality 
of assistance on which Dr. Hillis may 
count as he goes forward with his plans. 
We have little doubt that an equally deep 
interest will be expressed by the rank 
and file of people throughout the country 
who hold in tender memory the name and 
service of Henry Ward Beecher. In a 
number of churches last Sunday sermons 
were preached calling to mind his life 
work. It ought not to bea long or diffi- 
cult task for Dr. Hillis and his coadjutors 
in Plymouth Church to raise the several 
hundred thousand dollars desired in order 
to erect a memorial building, and in other 
tangible ways to honor Mr. Beecher for 
whom 0 adequate memorial has ever yet 
been devised. The suggestion that Mr. 
Beecher’s remains be removed from 
Greenwood Cemetery does not meet the 
approbation of Dr. Lyman Abbott, who 
was Mr. Beecher’s immediate successor 
at Plymouth Church. In an editorial in 
the Outlook last week Dr. Abbott makes 
known his general sympathy with the 
movement, but urges that its form accord 
with Mr. Beecher’s deepest instincts and 
longings. We doubt not that the details 
of this commemorative undertaking can 
be adjusted to the satisfaction of all most 
interested in it. 


The deputation of the 
——— American Board to 

South Africa, as now 
constituted, consists of Rev. E. E. 
Strong, D. D., the editorial secretary, 
Rev. Sydney Strong, D. D., of Oak Park, 
Ill., and Mr. F. O. Winslow of Norweod, 
Mass. It was expected that Sec. Judson 
Smith would be the representative of the 
Board on this deputation, and it is a 
matter of regret that he cannot visit 
the field which he personally superin- 
tends. But he remains at home at the 
request of the Prudential Committee, 
matters of pressing importance, espe- 
cially in Micronesia and China, requir- 
ing his oversight. His absence five or 
six months from the office at this time, 
it was felt, might imperil the interests 
of the Board in these missions, while 
Secretary Barton would be left with a 
greater burden than he could well carry 
in the absence also of the home secre- 
tary, Dr. Daniels. Dr. Strong is thor- 
oughly familiar with the South African 
missions through many years of study. 
It is expected that the deputation will 
assemble in London next month, and ar. 
range there the details of their journey, 





which will include Natal, Gazaland and 
the territory of the Zulus. A more com- 
plete account of the deputation and its 
plans will be given in our issue of next 
week. 


“It’s an enterprising 
church.” So spoke one of 
our most observant and sa- 
gacious doctors of divinity the other day 
with regard to acertain church—not his 
own—which he had known long and well. 
This admirable characterization extends, 
we believe, to not a few of our churches, 
and it is one which almost any of them 
might well covet. There is, to be sure, 
here and there a feverish activity, a 
straining for effects and immediate re- 
sults which passes for enterprise, never- 
theless we like to see a ruling policy that 
indicates fertility of initiative and vigor- 
ous perseverance in carrying out plans 
and projects. The church is in the world 
for business purposes. Sometimes, like 
industrial concerns, it has to bestir itself 
and put forth exceptional efforts in order 
to secure returns. We happen to know, 
for instance, of one layman who is so 
anxious to make his own church a force 
in the community that out of his own 
pocket he is expending several hundred 
dollars in order to make the evening serv- 
ice more attractive and effective. But 
the liberal use of money is not the sole 
sign of enterprise. A live church will 
find plenty of ways to convince the com- 
munity that it wants to do something 
that is worth while, and to do it right 
away. 


Praise that is 
Praise Indeed 


Apropos of the discussion 
of the degeneration and 
needed regeneration of the 
New England country town, Rev. Dr. S. 
W. Dike writes to the Boston Advertiser 
to say that the late Dr. G. M. Steele, the 
well-known Methodist, once told him that 
the Methodist interests of the region of 
his birth were better cared for when 
there was only one Methodist church in 
a territory thirty miles long and from 
two to ten miles wide than they are today 
with a number of churches. Why? Be- 
cause a circuit-rider preacher and a care- 
fully adjusted class-system took care of 
the religious interests of every household, 
no matter how remote from village cen- 
ters, whereas now the various services 
of the church are concentrated in the 
church edifice at the trade center and the 
outskirts of the town and parish are neg- 
lected. Dr. Dike quotes ex-President 
Woolsey of Yale as having once said to 
him, ‘‘We must save the country town or 
we are lost as a nation,” and Mark Hop- 
kins as saying: “You may sweep New 
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York city into the Atlantic tomorrow 
and the rest of the country would recon- 
struct it. But a like disaster to the 
country town of the country would be 
far more difficult to repair.”” Dr. Dike 
adds aptly, ‘‘ When we have studied the 
home and the neighborhood, planned for 
them and invented for them, as we have 
done for the Sunday school and other 
church agencies, we shall at least see 
some changes for the better.”’ 


Senator Hoar, in his recent 
address to the students of 
Armour Institute, Chicago, 
said: ‘“‘ You are not in this world to make 
money. Far higher is it to make the man 
than to make money.” He has himself 
furnished a notable illustration of what he 
said. A writer in The Pilgrim says, ‘‘No 
other senator of Mr. Hoar’s standing lives 
so simply as he.” Mr. Hoar has said 
that all the income producing property he 
ever had yields less than $1,800 a year 
and that he has been growing a little 
poorer year by year during his long serv- 
ice inCongress. He has lately purchased 
a house of a few rooms in Washington 
with money borrowed from friends, be- 
cause, he says, after thirty years’ board- 
ing he does not think it safe for himself 
and his wife to be exposed to the infirmi- 
ties of age where, if either should be iil, 
strangers would be called on to minister 
to them. Yet, while Senator Hoar has 
arrived at his seventy-seventh year with- 
out any money to show for his labor, few 
men in this country have greater influ- 
ence or a nobler record of unselfish pa- 
triotism and integrity. He proves again 
the truth of what was said by the wisest 
of men, ‘‘A man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things he possess- 
eth.” 


Better Things 
Than Money 


Gen. William Booth’s 
Summing up General 4 merican tour stands 
Booth’s Tour . 

out in the retrospect as 
one of the most noteworthy Christian pil- 
grimages on record, almost deserving the 
characterization ‘“‘apostolic.” In twenty 
weeks he traveled 16,000 miles, visited 52 
cities, held 200 meetings, addressed 300,- 
000 persons and had the joy of seeing 
over 2,500 individuals definitely commit- 
ting themselves to the Christian life. 
The swift express trains and modern con- 
veniences certainly make the work of such 
a Christian traveler easier than in the 
days wher Paul and his companions toiled 
laboriously over the rough roads of Asia 
Minor. Yet the strain of rapid travel 
and of almost constant speaking told 
upon the Salvation Army chief and he 
had to husband his strength carefully 
during the last few days. In The War 
Cry, the organ of the army, he speaks in 
these warm terms of the reception every- 
where accorded him: ‘‘ From the Bowery 
tough and slum Arab to the governors 
and senators, from church and legisla- 
ture, from tenement attic and stately 
White House, intelligent interest and 
practical sympathy have mingled in a 
manner such as perhaps would have been 
embarrassing but for the realization that 
it was directed towards the cause I ad- 
vocate rather than its representative.” 
There are indeed, few men prominent in 
Christian activity today who could com- 
mand the attention and public indorse- 
ment of governors, mayors, senators and 
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prominent civilians from one end of the 
country to the other. It shows how rad- 
ical a change has taken place in the at- 
titude of the public toward the army 
since the picturesquely attired soldiers 
began to appear on the streets of the 
great American and English cities forty 
years ago. Then they often were the 
target for ridicule and abuse. 


The General goes back 
with fresh and strong im- 
pressions of the magnitude 
and capacity of America. ‘Here,’ he 
says, ‘‘are men and women with ability, 
education, means and training sufficient 
to conquer the world.”” The possibilities 
of the future appealed to his imagination 
as he pictured a nation with two or three 
hundred million inhabitants. In propor- 
tion as he sensed our mighty resources, 
his convictions deepened that the Salva- 
tion Army was exactly the kind of 
agency required to deal with the millions 
of churchless and the multitude of drunk- 
ards, criminals, prodigals and outcasts, 
to be found between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. The General grows more catho- 
lic in his sympathies, though not less 
evangelical in his preaching. Here is the 
final sentence in his prayer offered in the 
Senate Chamber, which so deeply touched 
those who heard it and which may be re- 
garded as voicing the inmost desires of 
this great Christian leader: 


May we do our work; may we do it well; 
may we do it with satisfaction to our own con- 
sciences and satisfaction to Thy Jaws, so that 
when we meet again in the centre of the gov- 
ernment of the universe before the great 
Throne, we may have the satisfaction of hear- 
ing Thee say to us individually, and to those 
we love—our families, wives and children: 
** Well done, good and faithful servants, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord,” for Jesus 
Christ’s sake—our Saviour, who saves us now 
and all the time, and for evermore! Amen! 


His Impressions 
of America 


Theclosing hours of 
the Fifty-seventh 
Congress were made memorable by an 
utterance by Congressman Cannon of II- 
linois, who will preside over the House of 
the next Congress, which brought clearly 
before the country the weakness of the 
Senate at the present time. Senators 
Allison, Hale, Tillman and others replied 
feelingly and somewhat contemptuously 
to Mr. Cannon, but the latter has the 
country with him. Senator Tillman’s 
threat at the last moment to block enact- 
ment of appropriation bills unless a cer- 
tain claim of South Carolina against the 
nation was paid was ‘legislative black- 
mail.’”’ And it was blackmail made pos- 
sible by rules of the Senate, which, as 
we have repeatedly said before, are ab- 
surd and antiquated and which make pos- 
sible all sorts of evil courses by and com- 
promises between senators. 


** Legislative Blackmail ’’ 


The House by its concen- 
it hel for tration of power in the 

Committee of Rules and 
the Speaker has gone too far to one ex- 
treme; the Senate by its refusal to put 
limit to the discussion of public matters, 
and by its code of courtesy by which sena- 
tors decline to press for vote while there 
remains a single senator claiming the 
right to the floor has produced another 
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dangerous extreme of custom inimical 
to parliamentary effectiveness and the 
public weal. Somewhere between the 
autocracy of the House and the anarchy 
of the Senate there can be found a mode 
of procedure by which the majority may 
rule and at the same time legislation be 
posited on debate. Inevitable exigencies, 
we are aware, make it certain that more 
and more of our legislation must be the 
fruit of consultation in the committee 
room. But recognizing this it also re- 
mains true that after committees have 
reported and legislators have had a rea- 
sonable time for and degree of debate, 
there should be some effective way of op- 
posing both the absolutism of the Com- 
mittee of Rules on the one hand and the 
individualism of men like Senator Till- 
man on the other. Otherwise Congress 
will decline even lower in public esteem. 
Senator Platt of Connecticut is said to 
be planning to introduce a bill which will 
give to three-fifths of the senators the 
power to end debate and press for a vote 
whenever they see fit. It isa movement 
which needs the leadership—not of some 
youthful and untried man—but of a vet- 
eran and experienced legislator like Mr. 
Platt. 


The Senate, in obedience 
to a special call of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, met at 
noon, March 5, and twenty-six senators 
were sworn in, among them Senator 
Smoot of Utah, against whom charges 
are pending, brought by Gentile oppo- 
nents of Mormonism. The return of Mr. 
Gorman of Maryland and his election by 
the Democratic caucus as party leader 
bodes no good either to the country or 
the party. He is “smart” but unprin- 
cipled, adroit but selfish, a man whose 
record as tool of the Lousiana Lottery 
and as defender of corporations when 
formerly in the Senate made him notori- 
ous. Neither ex-President Cleveland of 
the conservative wing nor Mr. Bryan of 
the radical wing of the Democratic party 
have any confidence in him; and his 
choice as party leader in the Senate does 
not point to honest opposition to the 
party in power, which sort of opposition 
is needed if government by party is to re- 
main effective. The Senate’s special 
task, as outlined by the President, is 
ratification of the treaty with Cuba, and 
that with Colombia relative to the Pan- 
ama Canal. Apparently efforts to amend 
the latter treaty in a way to nullify it are 
to be made by the Democratic minority 
led by Mr. Gorman. Defeat of the Cuban 
treaty, if defeated it is to be, will be due 
to opposition of domestic producers of 
beet sugar and tobacco. But apart from 
the questions of national honor and 
sound policy involved, it would seem that 
the manufacturers, and cereal agricultur- 
ists of the country might bring pressure 
enough to bear to put the treaty through. 
Cuba’s prosperity under the administra- 
tion of President Palma, her stability and 
purity of government are gratifying to 
all, and conclusive in the estoppel of the 
mouths of the prophets who saw nothing 
but calamity ahead for Cuba and the 
need of our control for an indefinite time. 


Special Session 
of the Senate 


President Roosevelt, mak- 
ing practice conform to 
theory, has sent again to the Senate the 
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‘ name ‘of ‘Mr. Crtim as collector at the 


port of Charleston, S. C. Mr. Crum is 
a Negro whose nomination the Senate 
committee of the last Congress refused 
to recommend. that the Senate confirm. 
The President is determined to throw 
upon the Republican majority of the 
Senate responsibility for rejecting this 
appointment. Meanwhile, he continues 
to hold—as his letter to Mr. Clark How- 
ell of Atlanta, Ga., shows—that he “can. 
not treat mere color as a permanent bar 
to holding office, any more than I could 
so treat creed and birthplace, always pro- 
vided that in other respects the applicant 
or incumbent is a worthy and well-be- 
haved citizen.” ‘‘ Just as little,’ he adds, 
“will I treat it as conferring a right to 
hold office.” It is prophetic of renewed 
interest and feeling on the matter in the 
North that a movement should have be- 
gun in the Wisconsin legislature toward 
bringing about a national conference of 
state representatives to deal with the race 
issue. 


ss The issuance of injunc- 
poeee tony ah tions by courts of equity 

in restraint of organized 
labor is a practice increasing in fre- 
quency, and not without its irritating 
effect upon the trades unions, so that at 
their gatherings, local, sectional and na- 
tional, they discuss the attitude of the 
courts toward them and indict what they 
believe to be the judiciary’s subserviency 
to capital with a freedom and intensity 
of conviction far from pleasing or reas- 
suring to those who covet for the judi- 
cjary the respect of all men in the com- 
munity. Whether judges appointed by 
the Executive—as in Massachusetts—are 
more prone to issue injunctions against 
Organized labor than judges elected by 
the people—as in New York—we do not 
know. Theoretically considered they 
might be expected to. The text for this 
homily is the injunction issued last 
week by a judge of the United States 
Circuit Court in St. Louis, restraining 
representatives of the order of railway 
trainmen and of the brotherhood of loco- 
motive firemen from ‘in any way or 
manner ordering, coercing, persuading, 
inducing, or otherwise causing, directly 
or indirectly, the employees of the said, 
the Wabash Railroad Company, engaged 
in or about the operation of its trains 
within the United States, to strike or quit 
the service of said company.” If this 
injunction holds, it is the opinion of the 
chief official of one of the enjoined 
orders of railway men, that “organiza- 
tion of labor, which is today the hope and 
protection of those who toil, can no 
longer contribute its beneficent influences 
in bettering the condition of the working 
people.”” What society needs is decisions 
of courts created especially for the pur- 
pose, which will defend society from 
resort to force by decisions which em- 
ployers, employees and the public will 
have confidence in and respect for, be- 
cause based on thorough investigation 
of the cases at issue. 


eoitian The solution of the long- 
e Delaware §~§=6standing feud in Delaware 
wiemecennas between minions of J. Ad- 


’ dicks, the plutocrat and polluter of civic 


health, and a resolute band of decent men 
of both parties, doubtless satisfies Mr. 


Addicks and the Republican National 
Committee, who much desired an addi- 
tion of two Republican senators in the 


“Senate of the United States. But it 


cannot satisfy the thoughtful American 
patriot and lover of decency. Mr. Ad- 
dicks himself for a time is defeated, but 
a tool of his is placed in the Senate for 
six years, and he is counting on his own 
election two years hence, when the short 
term senator just admitted retires. In- 
deed it would not be surprising if through 
a deal between the “dummy,” the gov- 
ernor of the state and Mr. Addicks, the 
corrupter of a state should find his way 
to the Senate before two years have ex- 
pired. Anything is possible in a state 
which has fallen as low as Delaware 
has now. The old oligarchy made ready 
for the present plutocracy. Formerly 
the state was partitioned out among the 
Bayards and the Salsburys. Now it is 
a pocket borough of an immoral, venal 
promoter of fraudulent corporations en- 
gaged in the manufacture of gas. 


The result of the town 
New England Voters elections in Vermont 
and Temperance 

shows that many 
towns which voted for state prohibition 
and against local option in the recent 
special election, have voted in favor of 
license in the annual elections just held. 
Six cities of the state and more than 
eighty of the towns voted for license. 
The effort to secure from the legislature 
of Maine a resubmission of the issue of 
state prohibition has failed again. Mass- 
achusetts town elections show that ‘‘no 
license”? is holding its own. As usual 
there are shifts here and there from the 
‘No License” to the ‘‘ License”’ column 
and vice versé but broadly speaking the 
ideal of local prohibition wins new adher- 
ents from year to year. It is the method 
which has the hearty support of the Anti- 
Saloon League as it now carries on spe- 
cially vigorous campaigns in Virginia, 
Illinois and Ohio, and it is the ideal and 
the method which have made the South, 
with its comparatively pure Anglo-Saxon 
population, so largely a prohibition area. 


M. Mabilleau, lecturing 
recently at Harvard, 
spoke confidently of the steady growth of 
socialism in France and described the 
successful workings of the coalition min- 
istry in which Socialists have representa- 
tion. German socialists as they contrast 
the strides the cause is making in Repub- 
lican France with the reactionary atti- 
tude of the German monarchy must be 
envious. As a potential political force 
the “ism” is far stronger in Germany 
than in France but it cannot so immedi- 
ately and effectively shape national pol- 
icy. The Chamber of Deputies last week, 
discussing the ministry’s Budget for the 
year passed with little discussion and 
without division an annual appropriation 
of $200,000 for increasing miner’s old-age 
pensions. The Ministry did not and could 
not oppose the plan because it was but leg- 
islative ratification of a policy determined 
upon when at the request of the Execu- 
tive the miners’ strike was ended quickly 
and effectively recently. Sentiment in 
favor of pensions is increasing in this 
country. Great manufacturing and trans- 
portation lines are introducing it into 
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their administrative policy. Firemen and 
policemen in not a few of our large cities 
are now insured against an old age of 
wart by the municipal pension systems 
which have been created for their benefit. 
Postal clerks are moving toward some- 
thing of the kind. Men high in place in 
Washington are debating the details of a 
similar measure which sooner or later 
will be necessary if the civil service sys- 
tem is to be relieved of its dead wood and 
kept fresh and vigorous. Veterans of the 
army and navy now have ample provision 
for old age. In short the state more and 
more is taking upon itself to guard an 
ever increasing number of its citizens 
who have served it in various ways from 
that sad plight, decrepitude and poverty. 


The general elections in 
Japan show that the 
Opposition has a larger majority than at 
the last election in August, 1902, and that 
the Marquis Ito will be in a position of 
even greater strength in determining the 
future fiscal policy of the nation. The 
present ministry, led by Count Katsura, 
is committed to a policy which provides 
for the raising of revenue necessary to 
carry out the ambitious naval policy by 
retention of an onerous land tax. The 
Opposition leaders do not oppose the 
naval policy, but insist that a way can 
and must be found to raise the revenue 
without further burdening the many 
land owners. 


Japanese Elections 


In our issue of Dec. 20, 
pth — 1902, we set forth the mo- 
a tives prompting a signifi- 
cant conference at Washington between 
representatives of all the American edu- 
cational institutions in Turkey and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Hay. In essence the plea was this, that 
our colleges, schools and other edu- 
cational agencies should have the same 
rights that Turkey had recently granted 
to Germany, France, Russia and Italy. 
The delegation left Washington confident 
that our Administration would press Tur- 
key steadily and successfully until the 
desired end was gained. Victory has 
come if reports from Constantinople be 
correct. Moreover, Minister Leishman 
is said to have gained from the Porte an 
irade declaring the rights of wives and 
children of Armenians resident in this 
country who desire to leave Turkey for 
the United States. Hitherto they have 
been held to be Turkish subjects what- 
ever their husbands’ nationality, and 
have been debarred from leaving the em- 
pire legally. Now they may come with- 
out let or hindrance. American Protest- 
ant Christians have abundant reason to 
rejoice at the outcome of this joint move- 
ment for concessions which had we not 
demanded them would have seriously im- 
paired our prestige in the Orient. Policy 
as well as principle demanded that we 
claim what France, Italy and Russia had 
acquired. Moreover in this matter of 
our schools and colleges we were but 
claiming rights already guaranteed by 
treaty, never formally abrogated, and 
only made inoperative by administrative 
opposition. 





We Congregationalists speak of our six 
benevolent societies, but the list printed 
weekly in our columns shows that at least 
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fifteen societies claim the support of Massa- 
chusetts- Congregationalists. And this list 
does not include a number of organizations 
which look to them for support. 





Our Religious Trust—lIs it 
Coming 


At the last National Council of Con- 
gregational churches, in October, 1901, 
the subject of greatest interest was ‘the 
best adjustment of our missionary socie- 
ties to one another and to their great 
work.” It was not a new subject. The 
report of the Committee of Fifteen stated 
that for fifteen years this question “‘ has 
been constantly before our churches for 
discussion.”” This report was the culmi- 
nation of the deliberations of all these 
years. It advocated closer relations be- 
tween the societies and presented a series 
of resolutions looking to that end. The 
report, which was presented by Mr. S. B. 
Capen, said : ‘‘ Is not the great missionary 
work of our churches the very noblest 
possible ‘trust’? If we can get nearer 
together, remove all rivalry and every 
possible chance for friction, collect and 
disburse the gifts of the churches mere 
efficiently and economically, then why 
not have a ‘Religious Trust’”’? In a 
paper on Modern Methods in Missionary 
Work presented to the National Council 
in 1898 Mr. Capen said, ‘‘I believe it is 
time that our six missionary societies 
should come into a closer touch, a practi- 
cal federation, one with the other.” This 
was the substance of the report of a com- 
mittee on the same subject to the Na- 
tional Council of 1892, ‘‘ that changes will 
be demanded and must come in the future 
that will systematize and unify our 
benevolent work.” 

In accordance with this judgment of 
the churches, becoming more insistent 
during the last decade, the last National 
Council proposed to our five home socie- 
ties an advisory committee of seven 
chosen from their own number, “‘ which 
shall hold stated meetings, and to which 
all questions having to do with their joint 
work shall be referred for advice.”” Such 
a committee, with the addition suggested 
of two representatives of the American 
Board, was appointed, and its first report 
to the churches is printed on page 384 of 
this paper. 

The National Council recommended 
that this committee should “‘be empow- 
ered at its discretion to employ a secre- 
tary who shall devote his time to the 
promotion of systematic benevolence in 
the interest of the six societies of our 
churches.” This step towards federation 
has been taken, the committee announces, 
by the choice of a secretary, and on his 
acceptance his name will be published. 
A competent man, with the cordial united 
support of the societies, and welcomed by 
the churches, would have a great oppor- 
tunity to bring the whole denomination 
into closer unity and largely to increase 
its efficiency in its whole missionary 
work. 

The advisory committee points to the 
fact that progress has been made in carry- 
ing out the advice of the council as to 
the appointment of salaried officers by 
executive boards, and as to the plan of 
a limited representative governing mem. 
bership of each of our home societies. 
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With regard to the experiment of a 
united annual meeting of the five home 
societies, the committee says that some 
progress has been made, but no definite 
plans matured. More than seven years 
ago the National Council advised the 
societies to arrange for the holding of 
their annual meetings at the same place 
and within the limits of one week, “‘at 
the earliest practicable moment.” This 
matter, which has been discussed for 
several years in our church conferences 
with practically a unanimous opinion in 
favor of the plan recommended, was con- 
sidered at length by the Committee of Fif- 
teen, which reported that a canvass of 
officers of the societies and of prominent 
persons in the denomination showed that 
only ten per cent. favored three annual 
meetings as now held, while sixty-three 
per cent, favored two, one for the home 
societies and one for the foreign, and 
twenty-three percent. preferred one meet- 
ing for all the societies. After seven 
years ought not gome definite response to 
be made by the societies to the advice of 
the churches? 

The last National Council advised that 
there should be ‘‘one missionary publica- 
tion devoted to all the missionary work 
of our churches, to be published monthly 
and to be equal in literary ability and 
typographical style to the best publica- 
tions of the day.” Following that action 
the Home Missionary Society and the 
American Missionary Association each 
changed its magazine from a quarterly to 
a monthly, and the former society an- 
nounces that beginning with next month 
its organ will be enlarged and improved 
under a new name. The Committee of 
Fifteen recommended that there shall be 
two missionary publications, one devoted 
to the foreign work, the other to home 
work. At present thereare four monthly 
periodicals and two quarterlies. It may 
be inferred from the report of the com- 
mittee of nine herewith published that it 
advises the societies that there shall be 
two, but we are not clear from the report 
that any advice is given. 

This committee of nine was appointed 
by the societies for the express purpose 
of advising them concerning their joint 
work. Its members being chosen from 
their own boards understand as the 
churches do not, the difficulties in the 
way of their adopting the advice of the 
National Councils and the reasons why 
no apparent steps have been taken toward 
united annual meetings or a reduction of 
the number of missionary periodicals, in 
accordance with requests reiterated by 
the churches for several years. By the 
recommendation of the National Council 
the giving of advice on matters confined 
to the home field seems to be referred to 
the seven members of the committee rep- 
resenting the home societies. We should 
prefer, however, to have the committee 
act as a unit on all questions concerning 
our national benevolent work. We think 
it is due to the churches that these mat- 
ters should at last be settled, and that 
this committee, representing the soci- 
eties, should state what progress has been 
made, if any, toward united annual meet- 
ings, when the home societies propose to 
try their experiment, if at all, and why 
they are convinced—if they are so con- 
vinced—that six missionary periodicals 
instead of two or one are necessary to 
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successful prosecution of denominational 
missionary work. 





The School and Religion 


The census of 1900 showed that twenty 
per cent, of the population of the nation 
was enrolled in the commen schools ; that 
these were taught by 430,000 teachers ; 
that the total expenditure for such schools 
was $226,043,236 that year. During the 
decade 1890-1900 while expenditures for 
public schools increased very much the 
percentage of gain in attendance did not 
keep pace with the percentage of gain of 
the population. Why? 

May it have been because there is a 
growing dissatisfaction among thought- 
ful, ethically purposed and spiritually 
minded persons with some of the fruits 
of a system dependent upon the personal 
influence of the teachers rather than upon 
a wisely planned curriculum for such eth- 
ical and spiritual influences as the schools 
have? May it be because parents are 
coming to realize that information minus 
inspiration and aspiration is a barren, 
sterile thing? May it be because the 
American public is finding out that in 
trying to exclude the science of religion 
from the public schools—as the Consti- 
tution decrees—more of the spirit of 
religion has been excluded than a due 
regard for public welfare makes permis- 
sible or tolerable longer, President Eliot 
of Harvard University and the National 
Educational Association being a witness 
as to the unsatisfactory outcome of the 
experiment ? 

That serious attention to the matter 
is being given now is proved by various 
recent happenings. Our Chicago corre- 
spondent this week describes the situation 
as it strikes the Congregational clergy of 
Chicago. Two of the valuable lectures 
in the course before the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, Boston, this season, one by 
President Faunce of Brown University 
and the other by Professor Pace of the 
Roman Catholic University at Washing- 
ton, have dealt with the matter. And 
more recently the deeply significant con- 
vention of educators and clergymen in 
Chicago at which the Religious Education 
Association was formed, has intimated 
that one of the functions of that body 
will be the dispassionate facing of the 
matter by a section of the association 
made up of men specially appointed for 
this end. 

If along with the movement for better- 
ing the Sunday schools of the country on 
the pedagogical side there can go hand in 
hand a movement for bettering the public 
schools on the ethical and spiritual side, 
then the net result will mean infinite 
good to coming generations of citizens 
and churchmen. 

Certain facts would seem to point to 
likelihood of agreement by men of vari- 
ous faiths—at least more likelihood than 
existed a Jecade or two ago. In the first 
place militant atheism and formal secu- 
larism wane in power. Judaism is disin- 
tegrating in an environment free from 
persecution and full of essential Chris- 
tianity. Roman Catholics, while in theory 
still hostile to a state controlled educa- 
tion, and while making great sacrifices 
for an educational system extending from 
the kindergarten to the university at 
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Washington, are more and more entering 
the public schools, the privately endowed 
colleges and the State Universities as 
pupils. Lastly, Protestantism is weaken- 
ing on its sectarian side, is placing less 
emphasis on doctrine and more on life, 
and is more disposed than formerly to 
recognize worth in systems of belief and 
sense in points of view which formerly 
it denounced or ridiculed. 

These facts all will make for a nearer 
approach to a common policy with re- 
spect to religious education when the 
right time comes. Just who the man 
will be to speak the decisive word, just 
how men shall be stirred to action, who 
can say? But sooner or later we shall be 
face to face with the problem in an acute 
form just as Great Britain, Australia, 
Canada, France and Germany now are. 

We have only the utmost respect for 
the men and women who serve patiently 
and loyally as members of boards of edu- 
cation, as supervisors of schools and as 
teachers. So far as personality can go 
many do what they can in making a secu- 
lar system turn out godly youth. The 
thing to be modified now is the system 
which practically forbids the teacher from 
doing directly what he or she now has to 
do indirectly. The school and the church 
are no more enemies than science and 
religion are. Not only are they not 
enemies ; they cannot afford to be any- 
thing short of close-knit friends. They 
are friends today, but are they close-knit? 
And if not, have not religionists of every 
name a duty to perform—first with re- 
spect to themselves—and second to the 
schools? For themselves they should 
formulate an irreducible minimum of 
theistic belief and altrustic ethic, and 
then see to it that every child in the 
schools during its career as a pupil of 
the state is put in touch with literature, 
sacred or profane, which enforces the 
truth about which Jew and Gentile, 
Catholic and Protestant all agree. Presi- 
dent Faunce in his address in the Twen- 
tieth Century Club course in Boston ex- 
pressed his belief that the time has come 
and now is when something of this kind 
can be done, and through a represent- 
ative commission of catholic-spirited, 
broad--minded representatives of the 
several faiths. Has it not? 





Christ’s Temptation: and Ours 


Itis no sin to betempted. Itis an expe- 
rience of human nature which every man 
shares with the Son of Man. He was in 
all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin. All round the horizon of 
his childhood, his youth and his manhood, 
the false fires of temptation burned ; but 
through these years of growth and serv- 
ice the true light shone within to guide 
his feet aright. For him, too, overcom- 
ing was the law of progress and, as he 
was our representative and Lord, it was 
for us as well as for himself he overcame. 

We may distinguish between his expe- 
rience and ours in one important particu- 
lar, however; and that is in the differ- 
ence between initial and accelerated 
temptations. By the perfection of his 
humanity, its sensitive breadth of pow- 
ers, temptation had for him an unusual 
range of approach. Yet, since he never 


yielded, it never came back to him with 
added force through his own yielding. 
All his habits were upon the side of right- 
eousness. He never knew the terrible 
remorse and struggle of the habitual sin- 
ner, whom he called the slave of sin. 
Such craving of the appetites and pas- 
sions is itself a part of the sure punish- 
ment of sin. So far as we experience 
temptations which are accelerated by our 
previous yieldings, we need his sympathy, 
not as a fellow sufferer but as a divine 
Saviour who took upon himself and made 
atonement for our sins, who knows their 
bitterness and in human sympathy and 
purity brings help. If Christ had yielded, 
he never could have saved. 

Temptation is a constant factor of our 
life on earth. The moment we seek to 
attain, our strife begins. The lower and 
the higher, the evil and the good, the bet- 
ter and the best present themselves for 
choosing. We are drawn downward, we 
have to struggle upward by the help 
which only comes from above. One 
never feels so deeply his dependence on 
the love and power of God as when he 
stands before some place of cheosing and 
feels the urgent impulses which precept 
and example teach him to distrust, or the 
ignorance which can prosper only by the 
wisdom which the Spirit of God must 
give. 

We need a measure of value, which 
must be supplied by something outside 
and above ourselves; a motive which 
shall be more powerful than the impulse 


‘of temptation, proof not only against de- 


liberate sieges of allurement but also 
against sudden and unlooked for as- 
saults ; a life purpose which is clear be- 
fore us even in cloudy days of doubt. 
The motive is the constraining love of 
Christ. The measure is the holy charac- 
ter of God, the method is that watching 
unto prayer which our Lord both prac- 
ticed and urged upon his followers. So- 
ber, cheerful living in service to our fel- 
lowmen and constant peace through the 
presence of God arm us against the lower 
and confirm us in the higher life of man. 

Temptation is like heat and moisture, 
which in the living plant help growth, 
but in the dead hasten decay. Therefore 
it is that James in his epistle urges his 
brethren to count it all joy when they 
fall into manifold temptations, There- 
fore it was that Christ, who is not only 
living, but our life, at every point of his 
experience as & man on earth must meet 
and overcome temptation. We grow by 
overcoming. So long as we are in this 
trial place, this educational experience of 
earth, there is no growth except by over- 
coming. And the reward pledged under 
many different figures in John’s vision of 
the message to the churches, is always 
followed by the saying, To him that over- 
cometh will I give. 





In Brief 


Isn’t it irony to suggest that Americans 
give and send a statue of James Monroe to 
the German Government to place in a conspic- 
uous place in Berlin? 





Governor Hunn of Delaware appointed Ad- 
dicks—the notorious and venal—to be a trus- 
tee of the state’s leading educational institu- 
tion last week. Nice model to set before 
youth! 
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Here’s warmest sympathy to Ira D. Sankey 
in his partial blindness. It is not easy to 
think of the sunny-faced gospel singer as the 
victim of any malady, and we shall all hope 
that the final results of the recent operation 
will spare him and his loved ones the sorrow 
of complete blindness. Yet should that come 
in the providence of God, we shall expect from 
him songs even in the night. The present 
difficulty seems to be the result of a nervous 
breakdown, due to overwork in connection 
with a recent foreign trip. 





We have been much gratified by the response 
to our brief announcement some weeks ago, 
that we proposed in the course of a few months 
to issue a Beecher number. Already a-num- 
ber of articles and suggestions have come to 
us from many sources, for which we are grate- 
ful. While we may not be able to use all 
the material sent we are glad to receive it, 
particularly anything in the way of photo- 
graphs that will help to embellish the number. 
In addition we have the promise of articles 
from representative men in America and Eng- 
land. We trust the number will be, as in the 
case of the Phillips Brooks number, an ade- 
quate embodiment of its theme. 





Christian Endeavor forces throughout the 
country are bestirring themselves to secure a 
gain of at least ten per cent. both in societies 
and mewberships before the Denver conven- 
tion next July, and from all over the country 
come reports of an increase in many cases ex- 
ceeding the ten per cent. proposed as the goal 
of effort. New York and Massachusetts have 
each organized twenty-nine new societies in 
recent weeks, and Pennsylvania follows them 
closely with an increase of twenty-six. More- 
over, many local societies are conducting an 
aggressive campaign and finding that it was 
still possible to gather in many new members. 
Such work is profitable alike for those reached 
and for those who do it. 





There will be all the more interest in Amer- 
ica in Rev. R. J. Campbell, whose portrait 
appears on our cover, in view of the fact that 
he has just decided to pay a visit to America 
this spring. He will arrive late in May and 
remain probably until early in July. This 
will enable him to take part in the Northfield 
conferences. He will be warmly welcomed 
everywhere, both for his own sake and be- 
cause he has just been called to fill one of the 
most important pulpits in the world, that of 
the City Temple, London. The coming of 
Mr. Campbell to America will atone some- 
what for the disappointment felt in many 
Christian circles over the fast that neither 
Mr. Meyer of London nor Rev. J. H. Jowett of 
Birmingham are coming to this country this 
summer, as they once planned to do. 





Tidings of the season’s progress reach us in 
private letters. In Peekskill, N. Y., the blue- 
birds are on hand and a few hepaticas have 
ventured out. Near Boston the crocuses are 
out under sunny windows and the snowdrops 
are much whiter than this winter’s snow. A 
correspondent in Maine says: *“* We have dis- 
carded overshoes and taken to rubbers; the 
sleighing is goneand the mud walks are mud; 
the ice in the river looks rotten; the tips of 
the willows are pink and the pussies are com- 
ing out ; the melodious crow pleads his caws; 
the boys ovcupy the dry spots playing mar- 
bles, and canvassers are out for subscriptions 
to cancel the church debt.” Anda right royal 
welcome we shall all give Mistress Spring this 
year, after a winter when most of us have had 
such a struggle to keep the coal bin full. 





Rev. William Benton Chamberlain, who died 
suddenly in a suburban train coming into 
Chicago last Sunday morning, was a graduate 
of Oberlin College and Theological Seminary, 
and was ordained in Oberlin in 1831, where he 
remained for several years as instructor in 
vocal music and elocation. He has more re- 
cently filled the chair of church music in Chi- 
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cago Theological Seminary. That institution 
suffers a severe loss in his death. He has had 
large influence in improving the musical part 
of church service. At the recent Chicago re- 
ligious education convention he led a chorus 
of 200 voices in the Auditorium, whose singing 
added much to the impressiveness of the serv- 
ice. Professor Chamberlain was fifty-six 
years old. A friendly, genial man, he will be 
greatly missed not only at Chicago and Ober- 
lin, but by many ministers throughout the 
West who had come in contact with him. 





The issue of The Standard of Chicago, the 
leading Baptist journal in the West, last 
week marked the completion of fifty years of 
successful and useful religious journalism. 
The history of that record, its difficulties and 
its victories, is to!'d in a manner which must 
be peculiarly gratifying to the supporters of 
the paper and helpful to those interested in 
the publication of denominational journals, 
The story is modestly told, and yet no one 
who reads it can fail to see that the men who 
have made the paper bave made it at the cost 
of continued self-sacrifice, and have felt that 
they were serving the Master as truly as if 
they had been toiling on the missionary field. 
The Standard has been true to all Baptist 
interests, educational as well as ecclesiastical, 
but it has been fair and courteous toward 
other denominations, and without making 
any undue claims has long stood high among 
the religious journals of the country. That 
its second half century may witness even 
greater growth than its first is the sincere 
wish of The Congregationalist. 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


A group of us sat around a study the other 
evening and talked ourselves out frankly on 
the present status of the Christian Church, 
and especially the problem of the Congrega- 
tional city church. I think the consensus of 
opinion, after some of those who are carrying 
burdens had said their say, was, that the day 

~ has gone by when the one-man ministry can 
be expected to produce satisfactory results. 
In the light of our verdict the recent state- 
ment of Rev. C. Silyester Horne of London, 
who has served as president of the London 
Congregational Union during the past year, 
is somewhat consoling to our personal vanity, 
if not to our denominational pride. Says Mr. 
Horne: 


I have finished my year with one fixed con- 
viction; that, in the most populous districts, 
a single church, unsupported, with its single 
minister and its starved agencies is helpless 
and hopeless ; and, so faras meeting the needs 
of the locality is concerned, it is hardly an 
appreciable force at all. Many of the dis- 
tricts of which I am thinking have, we are 
told, “gone down,” which means that five 
people are living there today, for every three, 
or even one, who lived there ten or fifteen 
years ago. Churches that were a great suc- 
cess under the old conditions are a lamentable 
failure under the new. 


And now word comes from London that 
Mr. Horne is wanted by one of the decadent 
London Congregational churches to come and 
be their leader in establishing a ‘‘ mission” 
such as Hugh Price Hughes had in the West 
End, and that in obedience to the call not only 
from the local church but from London Con- 
gregationalists, he is likely to leave his flour- 
ishing suburban church and throw himself 
into the task of proving that Congregational- 
ism really has a mission to preach the gospel 


to the masses. 
» ~ 


In exquisitely felicitous words and with 
much insight, Prof. F. G. Peabody of Har- 
vard, speaking last week in the First Church, 
Boston, of which Emerson’s father was pas- 
tor, appraised Ralph Waldo Emerson. It was 
the irony of fate to see the Harvard Divinity 





School paying tribute to the man whose Di- 
vinity School Address in 1838 made him a 


suspect. There also vill be a chance for a’ 


meaning smile when Harvard lays the cor- 
ner stone of a building for its philosophical 
department which will bear the name of 
the eclectic of Concord. Professor Peabody 
frankly admits that in so far as Emerson 
stood for the principle ‘“‘that truth sheuld 
be detached from personality” meaning by 
this “ that the soul knows no persons,” he has 
failed to win the assent of men of today; and 
that moreover, it is a principle disproved by 
the evidence of his own life. But he holds 
that Emerson’s principle or doctrine of the 
immanence of God, is now rivaling, if not 
crowding out the principle of His transcend- 
ence in the thought of men. That which 
makes Emerson more than any other Ameri- 
can religious pioneer and great personality 
a figure of world-wide interest, was—to quote 
Professor Peabody—his mysticism. He was 
the great American mystic, standing for the 
trath that man can know God immediately, and 
yet while a mystic he ever was sane, shrewd 
and worldly-wise, refusing to be led off either 
by the T:anscendentalists of his own coterie 
and age, or those of a later time. Jonathan 
Edwards, Horace Bushnell, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Phillips Brooks, each for special 
reasons Professor Peabody thinks will fade 
in fame as the years go by—but Channing 
and Emerson will abide. I should like to 
hear Dr. Munger and Professer Peabody 
argue this matter out. 





In and Around Boston 


Dr. Grenfell’s Movements 

Owing to the great demand for his addresses 
from many quarters Dr. Grenfell, the Labra- 
dor missionary, has decided to give another 
week to Bostonand vicinity beyond the period 
first planned for. During the next week he 
will speak at Eliot Church, Newton, March 
13, Shepard Church, Cambridge, March 15, 
Citizenship Class, South, Congregational 
Church, Boston; North Bristol Congrega- 
tional Club, Taunton ; Shawmut Church, Bos- 
ton; Congregational Club, Lowell; St. Ste- 
phens Church, Cohassett; Central and Old 
South Churches, Boston. On Saturday, March 
21, he will go to Northfield, speaking there 
and at Mt. Hermon on the following Sunday. 
Mt. Holyoke College has engaged him for 
Monday, March 23, and a week from that date 
he expects to start for Chicago, where he will 
spend a fortnight previous to his departure 
for England. He spent last Sunday at Ando- 
ver, speaking six times to churches and Sun- 
day schools and giving on Monday morning a 
hearty talk to Phillips Academy boys at morn- 
ing prayers. 


Lenten Services at Melrose 

The Melrose church, Dr. Thomas Sims 
pastor, issues a very attractive program, in 
brown and silver, embracing both morning 
and vesper services during the Sundays of 
Lent, and closing with Good Friday. A 
chorus of fifty to sixty voices, which has been 
in training for three months, renders several 
numbers each afternoon from such composers 
as Stainer, Nevin, Sullivan, Schnecker and 
Chadwick, and on Good Friday will give a 
large part of Gounod’s Trilogy of The Re- 
demption. 


From Home to Foreign 

Workers in the Congregational House come 
to know one another’s qualifications, and the 
needs of the various offices, and occasionally 
persons are transferred from one society to 
another. Just now the officers of the Wom- 
an’s Board, sorely afflicted this winter in the 
deaths of Miss Child and Miss Studley, and 
the serious illness of other efficient workers, 
are rejoicing over the fact that Miss Miriam 
L. Woodberry, for ten years assistant treas- 
urer of the Woman’s Home Missionary As- 
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sociation, is to take up the work laid down by 
Miss Studley. The duties of the two offices 
are much the same and Miss Woodberry’s 
wide knowledge of the home field will be of 
great value’in her new conhection. | During 
her ten years with the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Association, she has served with 
four treasurers and four secretaries. The 
work she lays down is to be in charge of Miss 
Ellen A. Smith of Somerville. 


An Important Conference 

For the first time in their history the three 
associations of Congregational ministers in 
Greater Boston are to hold a united meeting. 
It is to be in Union Church, March 31, as an- 
nounced in our column of notices. The sub- 
jects to be considered are the interests of the 
denomination in the region represented. With 
the carefully prepared program this meeting 
ought to be one of great interest, from which 
practical results of much importance may be 
expected. No topic is attracting more atten- 
tion in local Congregational circles at present 
than the question how to strengthen these 
churches and to occupy adequately this large 
changing and expanding field. 





Our Readers’ Forum 


Zillah Is Quite Right 


With Abel Meholah (in Mr. Hubbard’s arti- 
cle in The Congregationalist of Feb. 28) I 
can say “Amen!” to Zillah’s explanation of 
a “orying evil.” My observation, although 
not the most extensive, perhaps, has been suf- 
ficient to corroborate what she says of the 
lack of attention in our seminaries paid to 
preaching. I felt it when in the seminary 
and have thought of it often since. 


And furthermore, in the seminary which. 


I attended there were not at that time any 
great preachers. There were men who could 
write and deliver fine essays ; they also wrote 
books ; but that was not preaching, as Zillah 
well says. We did not have the example and 
the inspiration of pre-eminent preachers. I 
sometimes went to a city not far away and 
heard some of the best—hence my eloquence! 
But in that which we were going out to do 
above all else we had neither the precept, 
nor the practice, nor the example that we 
ought to have had. 

Another thing. A sister of Zillah’s, living 
in my household, who came from another de- 
nomination, declares—and when she declares 
there is no use arguing—that Congregational- 
ists do not instill into the minds and hearts 
of their young people such a love for their 
denomination and such a loyalty to it as oth- 
ers do. Perhaps if this were done, when the 
youth grew up and were on church commit- 
tees they would not be seeking out Methodists 
and Lutherans and other rare birds to fill pul- 
pits, but would prefer to have men Congrega- 
tionally trained. 8. 


The Function of Theological Schools 


The Congregationalist assumes in a recent 
editorial that theological students are not 
getting the practical experience of preaching 
during their seminary course. Half of the 
students in Oberlin Seminary have regu- 
lar charges. This includes men from all the 
classes. No man in the seminary is prohib- 
ited from preaching when opportunity is 
offered. On the contrary, every man is urged 
to do this kind of work. In fact, the faculty 
looks after this matter quite assiduously, get- 
ting men permanent places for their whole 
seminary course, and hardly a week passes 
that the faculty does not send out men to 
supply in the various churches of northern 
Ohio. AN OBERLIN SENIOR. 





Every cup that holds a self-sacrifice is a 
Holy Grail.—Lyman Abbott. 
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How to Find a Minister 


By William De Witt Hyde, D.D., President of Bowdoin College 


I have never been quite able to under- 
stand why match-making should have 
fallen into the bad odor which every- 
where seems to attach to it. For, deli- 
cate as is its task, grave as are its re- 
sponsibilities, nevertheless it is difficult 
to see how one could better employ her 
(I will not say his, for HE would be sure 
to make a mess of it) time than in bring- 
ing people together who are to be happier 
all the rest of their lives, and leave happy 
children to people the world after they 
have gone. I am sure that I felt a very 
peculiar and deep sense of gratitude to 
the California lady, whom I have never 
seen, who in sending the greetings of the 
woman’s college over which she pre- 
sides to the institution with which I am 
connected, mentioned incidentally that 
she was the person who introduced my 
father to my mother. 

Next in rank of social service to find- 
ing the right youth for the right maiden, 
ought to stand the discovery of the right 
minister for the church which he is fitted 
to serve. And though this is almost as 
grave a responsibility as the other, and 
in some respects almost as delicate, yet 
it has to be done.in cold blood, with an 
avowed recognition of the material con- 
siderations involved; and consequently 
car to some extent be reduced to prin- 
ciples and rules. Hence, knowing the 
difficulty many churches have in find- 
ing ministers, and the greater difficulty 
some ministers have in being found, and 
as a member of a committee to secure 
a pastor for my own church, having for 
the past three months been engaged in 
this delicate and responsible work, I ven- 
ture, as the result mainly of our experi- 
ence, to tell other churches how they 
may go to work with prospect of suc- 
cess. 

For we were successful. Twice within 
these three months we came to a unani- 
mous decision. First we agreed infor- 
mally upon a man, recommended by the 
editor of a leading religious weekly, in- 
dorsed by the moderator of the National 
Congregational Council, whom every per- 
son connected with the parish—the boys 
and girls in the Sunday school, the stu- 
dents in the galleries, the men and 
women in the pews, the deacons and 
the transient visitors—enthusiastically, 
eagerly, almost passionately, desired to 
have as their pastor. The fact that he 
happened to be a Presbyterian while we 
were Congregationalists did not count 
a feather’s weight against the trans- 
parent fact that he had the power to 
lead the church in a deeper, richer, hap- 
pier, stronger Christian life. 

But his own church, which in a ten 
years’ pastorate he had brought up from 
a neighborhood prayer meeting into a 
strong and vigorous suburban church, 
promptly raised a large sum to make ad- 
ditions to a church that was already full 
and overflowing, and refused to let him 
go. We had to give him up; but he had 
revealed to us within the first month of 
oursearch the kind of minister we wanted, 
and that we could all act as a unit when 
the right man came. 


Two months later, after hearing one or 
two other candidates, we again came to 
a& unanimous decision ; and although an- 
other church larger than ours was a week 
earlier in extending a call, we were for- 
tunate enough to secure the minister on 
whom for a second time the church had 
come to a unanimous choice. 

In view of the diversity of interests 
represented in the church, and the com- 
parative smallness of the salary in pro- 
portion to the importance of its work, 
this is a pretty successful record; suffi- 
ciently so, perhaps, to render of general 
interest the principles of its procedure. 

First, there should be two committees ; 
entirely distinct, yet working in hearty 
co-operation, The committee to supply 
the pulpit from Sunday to Sunday should 
employ persons who are entirely out of 
the question as candidates, retired min- 
isters, professors, pastors from larger 
churches in the neighborhood, personal 
friends of members of the parish; any 
acceptable minister who could not regard 
himself or permit others to regard him 
as a candidate. 

The committee to secure a pastor 
should send out inquiries to professors 
in theological schools, editors of religious 
papers, missionary secretaries, promi- 
nent pastors, people of good judgment 
who know the needs of the particular 
church, and also have wide acquaintance 
and good judgment of men. From the 
men suggested in reply to these inquiries 
a provisional list can be made. 

Each man on this provisional list is 
made the subject of a searching inquiry: 
into his early life; his standing as a stu- 
dent in college and seminary ; his work in 
former pastorates ; his success in his pres- 
ent field; his lines of special strength 
and weakness ; his standing with people 
in the community outside his own church, 
and with his brother ministers of the 
neighborhood. Members of the commit- 
tee may then verify these reports by visit- 
ing the fields of labor where these men 
are engaged, and by hearing them on 
Sunday. 

The committee can then draw up a list 
of perhaps half a dozen candidates, any 
one of whom in their judgment would be 
qualified to be the pastor of the church. 
Then, one by one, in order of the commit- 
tees’ preference, they may be presented 
to the church as candidates. No other 
person whatsoever, no friend as such, no 
person who has applied or induced others 
to apply for him, merely on the basis of 
such application, should be admitted to 
this list, or allowed to appear before the 
church, 

When one of these selected candidates 
comes to preach to the church, he does so 
with the understanding that he comes in 
competition with no one else; that if he 
proves acceptable to the congregation, he 
has the support of the committee in ad- 
vance. This is fair to all parties. It 
gives due weight both to the substantial 
work of a lifetime, and to the popular im- 
pression of an hour. To use the language 
of athletics, the candidate qualifies be- 
fore the committee on the record of his 


whole previous work: he wins before the 
congregation on the outcome of a single 
event, This combines both the expert 
jadgment of the committee and the pop- 
ular impression of the congregation in 
about the right proportions. No un- 
worthy man, no mere pulpit orator who 
is that and nothing more can get a hear- 
ing. And no man who is a mere worker, 
utterly destitute of power to conduct an 
inspiring and popularly helpful service, is 
likely to be called. 

In our experience, the first person pre- 
sented by the committee, the man who 
had the best record, failed, on rather 
slight and trivial grounds to be sure, to 
win the unanimous acceptance of the 
congregation. It is, doubtless, hard to 
require candidates to run this double 
gauntlet of detailed investigation and 
popular impression. But to omit the one 
is to cpen wide the door to the charlatan ; 
to omit the other is to expose good men 
to the risk of finding themselves without 
that enthusiastic support of their congre- 
gations on which the best results of a 
pastorate depends. 

Incidentally our experience shows that 
the demand for ministers who can inter- 
pret human life in Christian terms, and 
reveal in word and deed the winsomeness 
of Christ, is very active. As has been 
said, of the half dozen men who were 
placed on our list of actual candidates, 
one could not be induced to leave the 
field where he had been since leaving the 
seminary; another, whom a member of 
the committee had traveled several hun- 
dred miles to see, received a telegram an- 
nouncing his call to a church three times 
as large while the member of the com- 
mittee was there; and even the one 
whom we secured had to decline a call 
from a larger city church to come to our 
country town. 





Biographical 
H. L. READE 


In the death, Jan. 28, at the age of seventy-six, 
of Mr. Hezekiah L. Reade, Second Church, Jewett 
City, Ct., loses one of its oldest deacons and the 
state a useful citizen. Mr. Reade was a lay evan- 
gelist of considerable power, one of the directors 
of the Connecticut Home Missionary Society and 
had written several useful books and tracts. He 
introduced and advocated in the Connecticut legis- 
lature the bill compelling temperance instruction 
in the public schools. By his will the church of 
which he was so long a deacon receives $1,200; 
the Y. M. C. A. in Norwich, Ct., receives $1,100; 
and after a number of personal bequests the bal- 
ance of his property—probably over $20,000— is to 
go to the Connecticut Home Missionary Society to 
be used in providing for evangelistic services in 
connection with the churches. Although Mr. and 
Mrs. Reade had no children they educated in this 
country and Germany an American girl who went 
to Japan as a missionary, serving until ter death 
last year, and a young Christian Japanese, who is 
now a member of the faculty of the Japanese Uni- 
versity at Kyoto. 





Tougaloo University, Mississippi, has just 
dedicated with impressive ceremonies its new 
pipe organ. The instrument is a fine large 
one, having 902 pipes, in a tasteful quartered 
oak case, and is the gift of Mr. Murray M. 
Harris, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The American Invasion of India 


The Eagerness with Which the Common People Welcome Western Products, Institutions and Leaders 


The present relation of India to Amer- 
ica is striking. That great people, one- 
fifth the population of the earth, is look- 
ing with peculiar interest and expectancy 
to this, the youngest of the nations. In 
many respects no other two peoples stand 
in greater contrast. One is a type of con- 
servatism. The other is a combination 
of restless energy and progress. To the 
outward observer there seems nothing 
that is common to these two races. And 
yet, strange to say, India looks to no 
other land with such genuine apprecia- 
tion and large admiration as she does 
to our country at present. The United 
States stands, in the eye of the Hindu, 
as the land of inventive genius, of po- 
litical hope and liberty, of individual 
freedom, of noble womanhood, of broad 
cbarity. 

When I was about to leave India for 
my last furlough, preparatory to my de- 
parture, I was selling a few articles of 
my household furniture. Brahman gen- 
tlemen bought all articles of American 
production available. One saw on the 
table a hammer and inquired whether 
it was an American hammer, and finding 
no reply to this question, he took it up 
and rubbed off the accumulated dust 
until he came to the words,‘‘ Made in 
Germany ;”’ whereupon he immediately 
placed it upon the table with the simple 
remark, ‘‘ Don’t want.’”’ He was not seek- 
ing German things. 

India is impressed with our philan- 
thropic spirit. She has known that dur- 
ing the last century American interest 
in her has been purely an altruistic one. 
She has had no political ambitions or 
selfish entanglements there. She has 
been known as the friend of India. 
When the famine cries have ascended to 
heaven, she has poured out of her wealth 
to relieve the suffering millions and to 
save their lives. India has not been slow 
to appreciate America’s beautiful phi- 
lanthropy and her lavish charity in those 
days of supreme evil and at a time when 
her own leaders had no heart to pity and 
even made capital out of their suffering. 

The many American hospitals in India 
reveal to them the breadth of our sym- 
pathy in such a way as appeals to them. 
In the city of Madura, in South India, 
their appreciation for this medical form 
of Christian philanthropy is manifested 
in a beautiful mission hospital erected 
entirely by Hindu gentlemen, at an ex- 
pense of more than $14,000. It is a mon- 
ument of their gratitude to that mission 
for this form of blessing which it has 
brought to them. 

India is enamored of many of our in- 
stitutions; the social and political re- 
formers of the land never weary of look- 
ing to America for their models and to 
aspire after American methods. The 
best weekly paper published by Hindus 
has, from the first, the sentiment of an 
American abolitionist printed as its in- 
spiring motto on the top of the first page 
of every issue. The men of education 
in that land are studying our common 
schools and higher institutions. The 


first university for original research, 
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now being established in India, is being 
largely patterned after Johns Hopkins 
University. 

India is extensively influenced by our 
land religiously. America has, fora cen- 
tury, lavishly given her sons and daugh- 
ters and expended her wealth for the sal- 
vation of that land. Nor have. her sacri- 
fices been in vain. No missions have 
found heartier response among that 
people than the American. Among 
the many Protestant missions now at 
work in that peninsula only one-fourth 
are American; and yet in connection 
with these few have been gathered and 
are found nearly one-half of all the 
Protestant Christians of that land. In 
South India the mission which has found 
much the largest success in multiplying 
converts is American. In North India 
again one of our missions stands pre- 
eminent in the multitude of its Chris- 
tians and another in the excellence of 
its educational power and leavening in- 
fluence. In western India also America 
stands pre-eminent in the acknowledged 
power and pre-eminence of one other of 
its missions. 

In organized movements for the young 
again America stands pre-eminent in 
India. As we study the wonderful activ- 
ity exercised by Protestant Christianity 
in behalf of the youth of that great land, 
we are at once impressed with the leader- 
ship and the energy of American workers 
as we are with the American methods 
used. The Y. M.C. A., the Y,P.S.C.E., 
the Student Volunteer Movement, and 
similar movements for the redemption 
and upbuilding of the young are largely 
in the hands of a body of young men and 
women from the United States and 
breathe extensively the spirit of our Amer- 
ican Christianity. The finest Y. M.C. A. 
building in the Orient is in the city of 
Madras and almost entirely American, 
both in its conception and in the organ- 
ized energy and princely offering which 
made it possible. 

In many other ways is our country 
conspicuous as an enlightening and ele- 
vating power in that country. For in- 
stance, the educated community is 
already feeling the benefits of that 
unique institution, the Barrows Lecture- 
ship, founded a few years ago by Mrs. 
Haskell of Chicago. Its influence will 
tell mightily in the turning of thinking 
men of India to Christ. The only theo- 
logical seminary which has been ade- 
quately endowed for the training of 
Christian workers in the land is Amer- 
can. Perhaps the best, because the most 
sane and enterprising, Christian weekly 
newspaper of India is. American. The 
only quarterly review conducted there by 
Protestant Christianity was founded by 
an American. American presses and pub- 
lishing houses are multiplying and are 
exercising an ever-widening influence in 
the Christianizing of that country. 

So largely have all these American 
agencies been used for the furtherance 
of Christian truth and light in India, 
and so much have they been welcomed 
and appropriated by the people that it 


may well be spoken of as an American 
invasion. 

England has been intrusted with the 
magnificent work of leading that great 
people of the Orient, politically and so- 
cially, into a larger and higher life. 
Thus, by a strange Providence, there has 
been intrusted to her in a peculiar way 
the wonderful destiny of a people 7,000 
miles away and seven times her own pop- 
ulation. So also has America been fa- 
vored with a large share of opportunity 
and of influence as England’s moral sup- 
porter in this unique and unprecedented 
work. And while England, by the na- 
ture of her compact, or conquest, is 
somewhat handicapped so far as the best 
influences upon the people are concerned, 
America has free access and ample en- 
trance into the heart of the people be- 
cause of her disinterestedness and of her 
unrestrained relations to them. 

America’s voice to India has always 
been the voice of love and of a constrain- 
ing altruism. All her endeavors in that 
land have been the outgoings of a world- 
wide philanthropy and of Christian self- 
denial. Therefore she has been free and 
unencumbered in all her ambitions for 
the uplifting of that people; and she has 
found the heartiest response and warm- 
est appreciation from those whom she 
has sought to bless. Consequently that 
noble band of 1,000 of her sons and daugh- 
ters who are today giving themselves for 
the salvation of India, and the nearly 
$1,000,000 sent forth annually to main- 
tain her work there, are fruitful in the 
highest good and in the richest result. 

While all this means a great achieve- 
ment, it means also, and pre-eminently, 
opportunity. That is the widest door of 
opportunity which is open to America 
among our antipodes in the far East. 
Christian effort can nowhere else find 
larger welcome or results more encour- 
aging and telling in the great gathering 
of Eastern nations into the kingdom of 
our Lord. 

And it is of no small additional assur- 
ance to the American worker in India 
that he is permitted to labor under the 
eegis of one of the best, and also one of 
the most appreciative, governments upon 
earth. The imperial government of In- 
dia welcomes heartily all Christian work- 
ers from America. A century ago the 
directors of the East India Company 
placed on record their sentiments in the 
following words: ‘‘The sending out of 
Christian missionaries to our Eastern 
possessions is the maddest, most expen- 
sive, most unwarranted project ever pro- 
posed by a lunatic enthusiast.” Those 
men were the rulers of India. Con- 
sequently, our first messengers of the 
Cross were not at first permitted to land 
in the territory of that great company. 

Near the close of that same century 
how different the sentiment and apprecia- 
tion of Sir Rivers Thompson, the gov- 
ernor of Bengal, who publicly said that 
in his judgment “the Christian mission- 
aries have done more real and lasting 
good to the people of India than all other 
agencies combined.” 
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Thus the American missionary in 
India labors under the double assur- 
ance and inspiration of thorough protec- 
tion and moral support of the state and 
of the largest appreciation and cordial 


The 


welcome of the people. And this, cer- 
tainly, should mean to him and to the 
Christian Church which sends him forth 
as its messenger to that distant land, 
the finger of Providence pointing thither, 
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and a voice coming down from heaven call- 
ing upon them to enter, with increasing 
effort and hopefulness, into the posses- 
sion of that land and all the responsibility 
that such possession implies. 


Annie Laurie Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion* 


Chapter XIV. 
BONAPARTE SHARP, CAPTAIN OF FINANCE 


R. BONAPARTE 
SHARP lived on 
Murray Hill. He 
had a large estate 
at Newport. His 
lodge in the Adi- 
rondacks was the 
admiration of his 
set. It was pronounced “truly baronial.” 
On a height along the middle Hudson stood 
“The Retreat”; his “little place,’ he would 
remark, ‘‘to run to for a day, when you are 
tired and want to be alone.” Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp was never tired, never wanted to be 
alone, and rarely gave himself a day off from 
his captaincy of finance; so that the words, 
““when you are tired,’ and so forth, in this 
characterization, were more accurate than he 
intended. As it was but a ‘“‘little place,” he 
had economized, and had put only three quar- 
ters of a million into it. 

It was admitted that Mr. Nicholas Stone’s 
yacht was fifty feet longer than his, and that 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars more 
had been spent on it; but Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp’s set regarded its magnificence as coarse, 
if not vulgar, and was entirely certain that 
Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s yacht, for perfection 
of design, ease at sea, speed, richness and 
elegance in every appointment, quiet, well- 
bred luxury, chef, table, and brands of drink- 
ables, was the one yacht worth speaking of 
in New York waters. It was, it should be 
added, like Mr. Nicholas Stone’s, a “‘ yacht” 
only by courtesy, being in point of fact a sea- 
going steamship of considerable size, which 
Mr. Bonaparte Sharp would have enjoyed 
himself, if he could ever get away from busi- 
ness, but which was always at the service of 
his friends, cruising now toward Labrador 
in summer, to the Bahamas, or the Mediterra- 
nean ports in winter, and performing count- 
less lesser journeys, like a run to Old Point 
Comfort and up the Potomac to Mount Ver- 
non, or around Cape Ann to the Isles of 
Shoals, or setting down some nervous invalid 
at Fayal. 

To be exact, there were voyagers on this 
yacht, some of whom took the longest and 
most charming cruises, who failed to look 
back on the experience with unqualfied satis- 
faction. Something would happen while they 
were absent, in stocks, or in real estate, or in 
some comprehensive corporation chartered 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
which would cause them to stay at home the 
rest of their lives. “‘We must always,” Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp would say to his confiden- 
tial man. “see to it that the yacht pays its 
way.” With rare exceptions, whatever Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp said must be done was done; 
and, as a consequence, painful though it is 
to record, as time went on, Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp’s yacht was not considered a whit less 
elegant, nor its cuisine less to be desired, but 
it grew more and more difficult to make up 
cruising parties for it. 

Besides the four residences already men- 
tioned, and this his floating palace, Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp had intended a domicil in the 
Rocky Mountains. True, he could never spare 
the time to go there; but an architect and ex- 
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pert in landscape, of really extraordinary tal- 
ent, but bankrupt and helpless pecuniarily, — 
to whom, as one of his “‘ bargains,” he paid a 
pittance for being always at his beck and call, 
and whom he had sent to exploit those high- 
lands: of America,—assured him that certain 
eyries near Colorado Springs were exactly his 
location ; and he had already gone so far as to 
have this gifted servant of his invite a confer- 
ence of several foremost New York architects 
about designs and probable cost. ‘I intend,” 
said Mr. Bonaparte Sharp to them, “that no 
private establishment between the Alleghanies 
and the Pacific coast shall equal it for extent, 
startling and yet tasteful effect, and richness 
and magnificence of appointment. I shall, 
myself, rarely, if ever, occupy it; but I have 
purposes in that area, andit is important 
there, as everywhere else, to make an impres- 
sion.” ‘“* We’il figure to get the money back,” 
he added to his confidential man. 

Now it chanced that there was in Colorado 
a captain of finance of another feather. He 
got wind of Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s design, 
and, somehow, it became impossible for Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp’s representatives to acquire 
any of the desired freeholds. It was like the 
Connecticut story, much tasted in its day, 
tradition assures us, concerning an old-time 
minister of East Hartford. A certain great 
man from one of the Hartford churches began 
to attend the East Hartford ministrations. 
He always remained after service to thank 
the minister for his sermon, and, incidentally, 
to complain that he never got “fed” on the 
west side of the river. Presently he inter- 
viewed the minister about transferring his 
church membership, and, of course, his bene- 
factions, to East Hartford. The minister lis- 
tened with rapt attention to the tale, which 
was very long and affecting, and the great 
man supposed he was getting on famously, 
when, suddenly, the minister closed the inter- 
view with the fol'’owing unexampled words: 
“It is very kindof you, Brother——, I am 
sure, to be drawn toward us of East Hartford, 
in our humble place, and with our small min- 
isterial gifts; but, to tell the truth Brother 
——, the church in East Hartford is full.” 

When, however, some years later, the Colo- 
rado captain of finance before mentioned had 
disposed of a very large corporate property 
which he had built up by just methods and 
great energy, foresight and sagacity; and 
when, after the sale, he divided a million of 
the proceeds among the men who had helped 
him to make the enterprise a success,—Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp was furious. ‘Great luck,” 
he said, “that kept me out of Colorado! Such 
neighbors would drive me wild. They are 
pulling down the whole fabric of modern so- 
ciety over our heads!” 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp rented the costliest 
pew in a fashionable New York church. 
When its minister preached straight, which 
he generally did, Mr. Bonaparte Sharp slept. 
But that minister had imagination, genius, 
and the mystic power of eloquence, and there 
would always be five minutes, somewhere in 
the sermon, when Mr. Bonaparte Sharp would 
wake up, rub his hands, and get ready to say, 
when going out, “Our minister can preach 
all around any man in Greater New York.” 
There came a crisis, as was inevitable, be- 
tween Mr. Bonaparte Sharp and that minister, 
in which Mr. Bonaparte Sharp undertook, as 
he expressed it, to “discharge” him. Mr. 


Bonaparte Sharp’s grievance was “heresy ”’; 
not, however, let any one imagine, the plain, 
ordinary brand, but “economic heresy.” 
The upshot of this attempt was, that Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp himself came very near 
being “discharged.” Then, for several 
months, he undertook, at a number of other 
fashionable churches, the East Hartford 
scheme, with precisely the same result, ex- 
cept that it lacked the element of humor. 
After these various attempts, he re-leased his 
old costliest pew, lengthened his naps, and 
felicitated himself that, “ For pure and down- 
right pulpit eloquence, though I[ often find 
myself disagreeing with it, our church has 
cornered the entire preaching market.” 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s favorite Scripture 
character was Jacob. Mr. Bonaparte Sharp, 
however, never read farther in the patriarch’s 
biography than the stock-raising period. 
“‘ Jacob is my ideal,” he would say, with re- 
assuring frankness; “everything against 
him; got there notwithstanding; contrac'ed 
with Laban; kept contract to the letter; 
courts couldn’t interfere; fixed it, though; 
got the sheep. Alittle ‘near’? Of course; 
had a right to be; man with business in him’s 
got a right to realize. Good thing for Laban, 
too; never prospered so much as after Jacob 
came. The leavings of a man that has busi- 
ness in him are better than the entire assets 
of a man that hasn’t. So, too, some of my 
specialties have, perhaps, squeezed; hard 
lines for some folks; but the goods were never 
put on the market so cheap; the general pub- 
lic dividends, anyhow.” 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp acquired Annie Laurie 
stock through Peter Wainwright, a million- 
aire college classmate of John Hope, whe was 
engaged to marry Miss Eugenie, Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp’s daughter. A multi-millionaire 
appeared; Mr. Bonaparte Sharp commanded 
Miss Eugenie to break the engagement; and 
the multi-millionaire was the second of the 
two central figures at the great wedding, at 
the “truly baronial” lodge in the Adiron- 
dacks, which, candor compels us to state, had 
been largely arranged for while it had been 
still expected that Peter Wainwright would 
have said the responses along with Miss 
Eugenie. 

The great wedding filled the papers for a 
fortnight. It was the social event of the sum- 
mer. A few days before it came off, a special 
steamer up the Hudson and a special train 
into the woods took to the “truly baronial ”’ 
lodge a small army of newspaper artists and 
correspondents. ‘Nothing like making an 
impression,” said Mr. Bonaparte Sharp to his 
confidential man; “the money will all come 
back.” What the bride-to-be did, and did not 
do; how she spent her time, morning, after- 
noon and evening; her toilet on all these oc- 
casions; whether she looked pleased, ab- 
stracted, or anxious; her exact remarks to 
her footman on her drives, and to her waiting- 
maid in her walks; all this, with much be- 
sides,—not without a certain delicacy, either, 
be it said to the credit of artists and corre- 
spondents; for poor Miss Eugenie was a 
sweet girl, who deserved to have had a differ- 
ent father, and to have married the man she 
loved, and whose look in those tragic days 
was mainly “abstracted,” and, to be entirely 
truthful, very sad,—all this, with much be- 
sides, was photographed, crayoned, poly- 
chromed, scare-head-lined, double-leaded, 
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editorial-noted, editorial-leadered, four-col- 
umned, four-paged, and Sunday-editioned, 
to the satisfaction, if possible, even of Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp. 

Since he enjoyed print so much this modest 
history would be derelict to duty if it did not 
set down faithfully a few additional points of 
his “highly instructive” (so a biographical 
dictionary man characterized it to him, as he 
took copious notes)—obituary ?—far other- 
wise!—biography, havirg, alas! according to 
all appearances, yet many years to run. 

There was a man—Smith, let us call him— 
in a certain section of this great country 
which we also call free. He had built up a 
large and prosperous business by industry, 
thrift, enterprise, square dealing, paying the 
best wages possible, treating his employees 
considerately, and serving his thousands of 
patrons well. One of Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s 
specialties entered his section. It got small 
foothold because its methods were diametric- 
ally opposite to those the section had been 
used to. About this time Smith received 
from several mysterious sources proposal after 
proposal to sell out. Smith said, No: he had 
put a lifetime into the business; it was re- 
munerative; it benefited the public; he was 
proud of it; he wanted to leave it to his 
children. 

“Bat why not leave them the money?” he 
would be asked. 

“ Money ?” Smith would scornfully answer ; 
‘*what is money, compared with an occupa- 
tion that you like, that you are fitted for, that 
you can serve the commanity by, that you are 
prosperous in, that you are proud of, and that 
you expect your sons to inherit?” 

Smith, as the reader will have perceived, 
was the kind of person that looks straight 
into the barrel of a hold-up’s revolver, with- 
holds his purse, expostulates, and, if neces- 
sary, grapples with him. A considerable 
number of such men, widely distributed, 
would make the hold-up business unpopular. 
He did not know that it was different with 
the Bonaparte Sharp specialties. 

They cut the price in two. 

He met the cut, and corresponded, and vis- 
ited New York, in expostulation. 

They cut the price in two again. 

So did he. 

When he had little left, he cffered to sell. 

They laughed at him. 

He is a poor man now;; lives in a small ten- 
ement; earns monthly wages by clerking in 
the only line he knows; bears his successive 
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reductions of wages with the best grace he 
can command; is apprehensive of losing his 
job; fears the poor-farm. 

**T know a railroad, near the Atlantic sea- 
board,” he once said, ‘‘that has the shortest 
route between two great cities, and that was 
built, largely by poor people, with expecta- 
tions which the geography justified. The cir- 
cuiteus lines already constructed, however, 
discriminated against it, impoverished it, 
themselves consolidated, had therefore com- 
pleter power, starved it out, and then bought 
itforasong. I knew they would do that sort 
of thing to a railroad; I didn’t suppose they 
would do it toa man.” 

While Mr. Bonaparte Sharp was rehearsirg 
to himself his favorite theorem, that “the 
leavings of a man that has business in him 
are better than the entire assets of a man that 
hasn’t,”’ and was boasting that the section 
he had invaded bought his goods ten per cent. 
cheaper than it ever bought the corresponding 
goods before,—he cut his pay-roll in that 
section, first fifteen per cent., then twenty- 
five, and eventually fifty; paid less than one- 
fourth the taxes than were paid by the man 
whom he had ruined ; loaned money (never on 
security less than twice the face of his loan, 
and ‘‘gilt-edged”’) to fight every just strike 
that occurred in that section; and, speaking 
generally, was a malign and pestilent infia- 
ence in a part of the United States that, be- 
fore his advent, had had an enviable indus- 
trial-economic record. These were his “ leav- 
ings.’’ This was the manner in which, to use 
‘his characteristic expression, ‘the general 
public dividends, anyhow.” 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp never cornered. He 
was too knowing. There were few great 
corners in his time, however, that he did not 
indirectly, if not directly, instigate, and that 
he did not largely profit by. ‘“‘I have the 
stuff,” he would say within his set; ‘‘I put 
it up; risky business; big interest; see?” 
Mr. Bonaparte Sharp never risked twenty- 
five cents, however, in any of them. He 
merely used “risky ” to crowd up his interest 
charges, and only loaned where he could not 
possibly lose. 

item the last: When the big —— strike was 
on, a just one, with public sentiment behind 
it; and when the recommendations of the 
mutually aeceptable arbitration c:mmittee, 
in the strikers’ favor, were about to be ac- 
ceded to, it was Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s secret 
threat so to work the stock-market as to ruin 
the concerns involved, in case they granted 
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the recommendations, which caused that sud- 
den and mysterious suspension of negotia- 
tions, and occasioned those painfal and re- 
sultless months of the strike’s continuance, 
which had no satisfactory outcome for any- 
body. 

“Sharp, why did you do it?” asked one of 
his set. “Strike was just; people were with 
it; concerns might just as well have acceded 
as not; ’t would have done them good, like 
trimming an apple tree; besides, their prod- 
uct did not affect your specialties in the 
least.” 

“T did it on principle,’ Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp angrily retorted. “That sort of course, 
though it was no direct concern of mine, 
would have been one way of helping to pull 
down the whole fabric of modern society over 
our heads.” 

But Mr. Bonaparte Sharp gave. When he 
had schemed in a million, by effecting some 
consolidation, by stock watering, by adding 
to the price of this or that staple and indis- 
pensable commodity, or by some similar 
stroke of economic “sagacity,’”—he would 
donate ten thousand to a hospital. When it 
was three million, and a transaction liable to 
be sharply criticized, he would put fifty thou- 
sand into a new town hall for his native vil- 
lage in Maine. Ten million “absorbed” 
sometimes meant a hundred thousand for one 
or two technical schools. All this attracted 
attention. It operated like what the old He- 
brew patriots plainly called a gift to blind the 
ruler’s eyes. For only that side of his life, 
by reason of his benefactions, caught the 
public gaze. His donations occasioned his 
being interviewed, written up, depicted in 
the magazines; and, by degrees, caused him 
to think himself, as other people thought him, 
a benefactor of the human race. 

Such was Mr. Bonaparte Sharp, a conspicu- 
ous and typical product of civilization and of 
religion down to date. To render possible 
such as he, martyrs had bled; patriots had 
fallen on crimson fields the names of which 
are the synonyms of liberty; and the whole 
heroic and much suffering army of discover- 
ers, explorers, pioneers, inventors, educators, 
artists, statesmen, poets and seers,—not to 
speak of the other measurelessly larger and 
equally heroic and much suffering army, that 
of the plain toilers of all times,—had en- 
dured and died. 


Chapter XV., entitled His Blank Wali, will 
appear next week. 





The Music of the Church 


Some time ago reference was made on this 
page to the desirability of a greater effort to 
make organ music intelligible and significant 
to the ordinary listener. The following notes 
on the first four numbers of a recent organ re- 
cital offer a fine illustration of what should 
be attempted on every similar occasion : 

1. Pilgrims’ Chorus and Elizabeth’s Prayer, 


TANNHAUSER, Wagner 


2. a Offertoire, Thayer 


b» Angels’ Chorus, Clarke 
3. Largo, Handel 
4. Tne Eleventh Nocturne, Chopin 


The first selection from Wagner’s Opera of 
Tannhauser is the song of the pilgrims on 
their journey to Rome to seek forgiveness of 
sins from the pope. The movement is in 
march form. The Song of Elizabeth which 
follows the march is lyrical music of the 
smoothest and purest description. 

Mr. Eagene Thayer was a New England 
man and an organist of wide reputation. The 
Offertoire is a brillant and characteristic bit 
of writing. The Chorus of Angels has a sim- 
ple air with an effective obligato and repre- 
sents the later School of Composition for the 
Organ. 

The Largo, with simple theme and massive 
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harmony, is the most widely known and the 
most popular of all of Handel’s works. Its 
lines are plain and free from ornament, but 
its appeal is sure and it must always remain 
an inspiration to calmness of faith. 

The Nocturne by Chopin is a pictorial com- 
position. It suggests the discouraged wan- 
dering of a man who has lost faith in life; 
the song of birds, even the rich harmonies of 
the monk’s chorus bring him no relief, and 
he resumes his wandering; but at the very 
end, by the unusual introduction of a major 
chord in minor music, there is a suggestion 
of his coming to his better self. The music 
is plaintive, but is fall of the finest harmonies 
and has a distinct melody which fastens upon 
the memory. 

* ¢ om 

An interesting and often perplexing ques- 
tion arises in connection with the use of se- 
lections from the opera for religious services. 
A Brooklyn pastor was much disconcerted, 
on thanking his organist for some music that 
had been particularly helpful and inspiring, 
to be informed that it was from one of the 
popular operas of the day. Many ministers 
have no idea how often the preludes and post- 
ludes are selections from the opera. 


Two questions arise: First, should this be 
done? Second, if it is done, should the con- 
gregation be informed on the calendar that 
the selection is from the opera? 


* 
* * 


It cannot be denied that some so-called re- 
ligious music is similar to that in light opera 
and even in comic opera, and that much of 
the music in such operas as Tannhauser is 
essentially and deeply religious in its effect 
on the audience, Nevertheless, a positive 
negative answer should be given to the sec- 
ond question and a modified negative to the 
first. The influence of music is largely that 
of association. The effect on us of familiar 
strains depends not so much on its quality as 
on the words, persons, circumstances with 
which it is associated in our minds. It brings 
these inevitably beforeus. Noorganist should 
play a selection from the opera at a church 
service if he has reason to believe that it is 
associated in the minds of many of the people 
with the presentation of the opera. This is 
especially so if the opera be of a character 
that is in no sense religious. The objection 
to announcing that a selection is from the 
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opera is that many minds will be so diverted 
by it that they will not yield themselves to 
the uplifting impulses that the music might 
otherwise impart. s 

* 

A New England pastor was surprised re- 
cently by a call from the music committee of 
a church in a city twenty five miles away, 
who had come to look up the character and 
standing of candidates for positions in their 
choir. Too many committees listen to sing- 
ing, and if that is satisfactory, ask no ques- 
tions for conscience’ sake. Character may 
not count as much as in some positions, where 
there is more direct personal relation, but it 
is very important. This committee is a model 
for all. 


* 


* * 

Prof. Waldo S. Pratt of Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary raised some interesting points 
in a recent address before the Salem Congre- 
gational Club. He called attention to the 
fact that the selections by the choir consist 
usually of worship, the idea being that they 
voice the worship of the congregation as the 
minister voices the prayer of the people. He 
said that there was evidence of a change in 
this respect, in the direction of having the 
choir music addressed more to the congrega- 
tion in order to arouse in them a true and 
worshipful feeling. With this change he ex- 
pressed sympathy. He also indicated his 
view, that the main anthem should not come 
at the opening, but along in the body of the 
service, and that the Doxology makes a far 
better climax than introduction to the service. 
Let some church not afraid of trying experi- 
ments see how another of his thoughts would 
work, in having the sermon come much earlier 
in the service, with more music toward the 
close, when the truth of Scripture and sermon 
had stirred the heart and made it ready for a 
more ardent emotional participation in the 
worship of song. 

* . 
At the same meeting of the Salem club 


some interesting statistics were presented. 
In thechurches of the South Essex Conference 
that reported, all but two make regular annual 
appropriations for music, the amounts vary- 
ing from five per cent. of the total current ex- 
penses to one-third, the latter being the per- 
centage of four churches. The average was 
about one-sixth; but as the higher percentage 
came from the churches spending the most 
money, it is probable that one-fifth of the en- 
tire home expenses is due to the item of 
music. Is this too much or too little? Anin- 
teresting fact elicited was that while many 
did not pay their sir gers, almost every one 
paid the organist. It appeared also that 
almost every church used three different 
hymn-books, only one reporting their limita- 
tion to asingle book and that adding the ex- 
pectation of an addition; while several used 
four, a different one for each Sunday service. 


That a. morning service of worship, a popu- 
lar evening gathering, an animated Sunday 
school session, a devotional prayer meeting 
should not use exactly the same hymns is 
self-evident. The ideal hymn-book should 
have such a variety that each service should 
find a sufficiency adapted to its own peculiar 
wants. This is difficult of attainment, though 
hymn-book makers are having this in mind, 
and the recently issued Pilgrim Songs has an 
unusual breadth and fitness for this. Where, 
however, there are different books for the dif- 
ferent services there should bea certain kin- 
ship or progression. A Christian Endeavor 
or Sunday school hymn-book that has nothing 
in common with the church hymnal is a mis- 
fortune. The most discouraging feature of 
the outlook for congregational singing is that, 
in so many cases, the young people in coming 
to church services find little that is familiar 
in the hymn-book, the Endeavor and Sunday 
school having taught them an entirely differ- 
ent class of hymns. Churches should have 
this in mind in selecting books for the 
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various departments of the church life, and 
endeavor to avoid this difficulty. 


* ° - 

Good work in musical lines is not limited 
to the great centers and salaried choirs. For 
many years Rev. Frank T. Waters has given 
fine musical impulses to the town of Ipswich. 
At one time he trained his singers for a pres- 
entation of The Messiah, and with the aid of 
members of the Salem ‘ratorio Society pre- 
sented it in Ipswich. Why should not the 
great musical societies of the large cities co- 
operate more often with neighboring places 
for the presentation of important musical pro- 
ductions? Mr. Waters also arranged for mu- 
sical concerts of the highest order, educating 
in these and other ways the whole commu- 
nity, while making possible the enrichment 
of his own church services. Rev. Edward 
Constant, also in Ipswich, with the aid of 
Miss Constant, has been able to uplift the wor- 
shipful life of his church. At their musical 
services the works of Barnby, Parker, Guil- 
mant and Handel have a place. At a recent 
concert for the good of the Historical Society, 
by Miss Constant, the opening selection was 
from Chopin and the closing from Liszt, with 
choice selections all the way through. 

7. * 

One of the most remarkable chorus choirs 
in the country is that conducted by Prof. E. 
M. Bowman in the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn. 
The report of the choir for the past year in- 
dicates that fifty-four of the members had a 
perfect record of attendance, and that the 
average of the entire chorus was over ninety- 
five per cent. It is divided into four sections, 
gach having one Sunday off every month, 
thus securing the presence of three-fourths 
at every service. A prize was given to the 
section having the best record in attendance, 
the winner last year making a record of 97.58 
percent. The chorus has an organization of 
its own, and is animated by an esprit de corps 
which makes possible the fine work they have 
been doing for a number of years. 





Tioral and Religious Instruction in the Public 
Schools 

The recent convention has aroused new in- 
terest in the kind of moral instruction given 
in the public schools. This matter of the 
Bible in the schools has been under discus- 
sion at different times for several months. 
Last Monday it came up again before the 
Ministers’ Meeting occupying the entire morn- 
ing and a committee was appointed to frame 
resolutions recommending the introduction of 
moral and religious instruction into the school 
curriculum. The first speaker, Rev. Mr. 
McCord, favored Bible reading in the schools 
because it is the word of God and was given 
by the Holy Spirit ; because so large a propor- 
tion of the pupils in the schools in their 
homes are not brought under the influence of 
the Bible; because its influence on those who 
have been educated under it has been so 
favorable; because in a majority of the states 
it is still read and prohibited in only a few of 


them ; because in foreign countries its reading , 


is made a part of the system of public instruc- 
tion, and because educators, as represented 
in their National Convention favor its use. 
Dr. Beaton, in continuing the discussion, 
called attention to the difficulties in the way. 
As citizens we should recognize these difficul- 
ties and treat the men who feel them with 
courtesy. We must seek some common, eth- 
ical ground on which to stand, some way 
in which to teach the spirit of Christianity. 
Dr. Beaton looks upon the present interest in 
the subject of ethical training as a hopeful 
sign. Others spoke of what is done else- 
where, of the permission given to read the 
Bible in the schools of New York, and of 
the fact that man asa religious being needs the 
instruction in ethics for which the Bible fur- 


nishes the only satisfactory standard. What 
can be and what ought to be done in present 
conditions are practical questions not easy to 
answer. 


President Pritchett at the Commercial Club 


Dr. Pritchett of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology gave the members of the 
Commercial Club on Feb. 28, a rather unfa- 
vorable answer to the question, Is the College 
an Efficient Institution? He deplores the 
lack of fellowship among students, the dis- 
tinction between rich and poor, between the 
faculty and the student body. From his ad- 
dress he seems to have overlooked the work 
done by the small Christian college in which 
the lack which he deplores does not exist. 
He praised the public schools and the state 
institutions, and affirmed that they are doing 
more than other institutions to turn out citi- 
zens of the highest order. Dr. Pritchett thinks 
that the college as such has hardly justified 
its right to live. Had he been acquainted 
with graduates of Yale, Princeton, Amherst, 
Williams, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, to say noth- 
ing of Ohio colleges and the Christian colleges 
of the West, he would grant, perhaps, that 
they have sent into the world not a few men 
who meet his test and were aided to do this 
by the training they received in the college 
which he condemns. Dr. Pritchett spoke also 
on the Negro question as one of the serious 
problems of the time. The difficulty here is 
the lack of leaders. He thinks the college 
should show the way in which this and other 
difficulties may be met. He would judge a 
college just as he would judge a factory—by 
its output. He thinks his own institution 
will do its part toward furnishing a soJution 
of these problems when it secures its new 
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site and has better opportunities for fulfill- 
ing its mission. 


A New Pastor for Warren Avenue Church 


The members of this church have called 
with great unanimity, Rev. A. Edwin Keigwin 
of the Park Presbyterian Church, Newark, 
N. J., at a salary of $4,500. If he accepts he 
will find a field large enough to gratify any 
man’s ambition, and a church so harmonious 
as to enable it under wise leadership to ac- 
complish almost anything it undertakes. 


Close of Extra Meetings 


The extra meetings held in the Presbyterian 
churches of the city in connection with the 
revival movement inaugurated by the General 
Assembly closed this week with a special serv- 
ice in Hyde Park Church. Christians have 
been aroused by these meetings, but it is 
doubtful if they have been successful in 
reaching many persons unaccustomed to at- 
tend church. The Episcopal churches have 
been holding extra meetings in preparation 
for Lent. Our own churches will observe 
Passion Week more generally than ever, but 
this observance is followed by fewer revivals 
than accompanied or grew out of the Week of 
Prayer, and the churches have lost the im- 
pulse and the encouragement which such 
revivals always bring. FRANKLIN. 





Fame 


Fame is a bee. 
It has a song— 
It has a sting— 
Ah, too, it has a wing. 
—Emily Dickinson. 
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Church in the Interior 


How Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, Exerts a Religious Influence All Day and Every Day 


Those familiar with the work done by Pil- 
grim Church, Cleveland, O., during the last 
eleven years, consider it a phenomenal suc- 
cess. It isa clear case of what able and con- 
secrated leadership will accomplish; and to 
Dr. Charles S. Mills, the pastor, and his co- 
terie of assistants, is the success largely due. 
He has not only erected a magnificent build- 
ing, and thoroughly established a splen- 
did institute, including twelve depart- 
ments, mostly educational, but he has 
built up a great spiritual work, thus 
solving the question so often raised of 
combining institutional features with 

’ spiritual interest. No part has lacked, 
and the spiritual part in particular has 
been eminently successful. It is prob- 
able, however, that Mr. Mills could 
never have attained so large a measure 
of success but for the help of Rev. I. W. 
Metcalf, his associate during the critical 
period of the life of the church, of Mr. 
Rothrock, who has since fitted in 8o re- 
markably well, and Miss MacInnes, who 
has been with him from the first. She 
is a host in herself. Mr. Metcalf was 
especially good in business lines, and 
helped to lay the foundations of finan- 
cial success. 

The story, as told at the annual Feb- 
ruary banquet, when more than 400 per- 
sons, despite the rainy night, sat down 
together, is an interesting one. The 
church historian showed that the church 
building, including organ and furnish- 
ings, had cost $160,000. The subscrip- 
tions numbered more than 500, ranging 
from very small sums up to $28,500 from 
a single individual. One other gift was 
$27,000, and still another, $21,000. When, 
speaking of the erection of the edifice in 
the years 1893-94, Mr. Caskey drew from his 
pocket a canceled mortgage for $50,000, which 
was placed by the trustees upon the property 
at the time of dedication pending the payment 
of subscriptions then made, the expectancy 
of the people was fulfilled with a joy well 
earned. He read from the mortgage the rec- 
ord of the payments, showing that, with al- 
most clock-like precision, the church had 
quietly and steadily met its obligations until 
last October, when every dollar was dis- 
charged and the church was freed of incum- 
brance. So quietly had the work been done 
and so systematic was the method pursued, 
that many members hardly realized what had 
been accomplished. 

The activities of the church were never 
more productive. The last year was, in many 
ways, the finest in the history of the church. 
The church shows such splendid vigor in giv- 
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ing itself to important and varied forms of 
work that it is only necessary for the pastor 
to plan and lead the work tu ga‘n a quick and 
noble response. 

In 1902 upwards of $36,000 we e raised, in- 
cluding individual gifts. More than $16 000 
were for benevolences, used largely in the 
city, nearly $10,000 being a gift for the Jones 
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Home for friendless children. Oberlin Col- 
lege received $3,025. Nearly $15,000 were ¢x- 
pended in the work of the church itself, in- 
cluding about $1,500 spent by the institute. 
The final payments on the building in 1902 
were $4,725. 

One significant thing in the development of 
this church has been its steady growth in all 
departments. The benevole: ces for the last 
eleven years amount to $16,818, the home ex- 
penses tu $281 090 aid the additions to the 
church were 925. The membership Jan. 1, 
1903, was 882, a net gain of fifty three; addi- 
tions were seventy nine, on confession forty- 
nine. The families connected with the church 
pumber 1,011. The Sunday school enrolls 
945, besides 175 in the home department. 

The young people’s work, which has been 
reorganized independent of the Christian En- 
deavor movement and with a new form of 
pledge, is a strong force ir the 
lifeof the church. At this ar- 
nual meeting the church voted 
to add two more to its present 
staff of seven workers, one as 
a foreign missionary, another 
as a district visitor or nurse. 
The organization of the men 
of the church as the Pilgrim 
Brotherhood, to work for one 
another, the church and the 
community, is a new feature 
which is creating no small 
amount of enthusiasm. 

w. F. M. 


It is gratifying to find in the 
Christian Advocate of Nash- 
ville, in an editorial on The 
Race Question, the admission 
that the disposition of not a 
few Southerners to deny social 
recognition to those who teach 
in Negro schools, is “an inex- 
cusable rudeness.”’ 
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Our Benevolent Societies and 
the National Council 


The Advisory Committee recommended by the 


_ National Council and appointed by the six societies 


met in Hartford, Ct., Feb. 26. 

At a previous meeting, the committee had voted, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Na- 
tional Council, to undertake to advance the For- 
ward Movement for “the promotion of systematic 
benevolence in the interests of the six societies of 
our churches.” This Forward Movement is to be 
un¢er the control of the Advisory Committee and 
“o be directed by a competent man who sha} 
be known as the secretary of the Forward 
Movement of Systematic Benevolence. The 
duty of this secretary will be to investigate 
plans and methods of systematic benevo- 
lence now in successful use, to gather and 
formulate plans such as may be adapted to 
churches of various conditions and to press 
these plans upon the attention of conferences 
and ehurches. The support of this secretary 
and his work will be paid by special gifts or 
will be chargeable to the societies in the ratio 
of gifts received by them from living donors. 
The committee has carefully canvassed the 
matter and expects soon to present to our 
churches the name of a secretary of System- 
atic Benevolence. 

The committee has also considered the other 
resolutions of the National Council and they 
heartily indorse the request contained therein 
that each church, by a personal canvass, 
should reach, as far as possible, every one of 
its members with a direct personal appeal for 
some gift to each of our six missionary soci- 
eties. To make this most effective some time 
should be given in every church to bring the 
needs of these societies before its members 
in order to increase the missionary interest. 

Especially do we feel the importance of mak- 
ing provision in our Sunday schools and 
young people’s societies for educating our 
young people in every department of mission- 
ary work. 

We are glad that the further recommenda- 
tion of the council that in all ordinations and 
installations the missionary knowledge and 
iuterest of the candidate be inquired into is 
being followed more than in the past 

Action has also been taken with regard to the 
resolution of the National Council recommending 
the appointment ofall salaried officers in our six 
societies by executive boards. This was brought 
up at the meeting of the American Board at Ober- 
lin and referred to a special committee to report at 
the next annual meeting. The American Mission- 
ary Association has altered its by-laws so that the 
salaried officers are nominated by the executive 
board. The Sunday School and Publishing Society 
has considered the matter and has found legal 
difficulties under the laws of Massachusetts. The 
Home Missionary and the Church Building Soci- 
eties already choose their officers in this way. 
With regard to “limited representative governing 
membership,” of each of our home societies, the 
Home Missionary Society has already acted fa- 
vorably upon this and the committee of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association and the directors of 
the Sunday School and Publishing Society have it 
under consideration. 

As to the resolution urging the five home soci- 
eties to try the experiment of a united annual meet- 
ing, some progress has been made, but no definite 
plans have been matured. 

The recommendation for one missionary publica- 
tion has been considered faithfully by executive 
boards of the different societies and it is felt, almost 
unanimously, by them that it is not practicable to 
have one missionary magazine cover properly all 
the interests that need to be considered by our six 
societies, in this agreeing with the unanimous re- 
port of the Committee of Fifteen at Portland, Me. 

With regard to the resolution that ‘‘ our mission- 
ary societies should unite in issuing brief manuals 
of instruction and information suitable for perma- 
nent use in our Sunday schools and young people’s 
societies and other organizations, it was thought 
best by the Advisory Committee that no action be 
taken until the secretary appointed should have 
had time to consider the matter. We are glad to 
note, however, that some of the societies have 
taken preliminary steps to get together material for 
such a manual. 

SAMUEL B. CAPEN, Chairman. 
WILLIAM W. MCLANE, Secretary. 





The artistic air kills everything.—lorace 
Bushnell. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Journey through the Holy Land * 


A visit to Palestine is a dream of mul- 
titudes who probably will never realize it. 
But through books written by those who 
have seen the country with historic 
knowledge and observing eyes and sym- 
pathetic appreciation of its relation to 
Christian faith, a far more clear and ac- 
curate vision of the Holy Land may be 
had today than ever before. Rev. Dr. 
J. L. Hurlbut, the veteran Sunday school 
worker, has done a distinct service to 
Bible students by utilizing the stereo- 
scope to give them some of the ex- 
periences of an actual journey with him 
among the scenes in which Christ lived. 
By a set of one hundred stereoscopic 
photographs the most important places 
are reproduced before the eye, with im- 
pressions of reality made vivid by the 
effects of binocular vision. A map is fur- 
nished showing the route of travel, the 
pictured places being indicated by the 
numbers of the stereographs. A descrip- 
tion in the accompanying book is given 
in lecture form, apparently from notes 
taken on the spot. 

What the stereopticon is for an audi- 


ence the stereograph may be for a Sun- 


day school class, and any teacher with 
the aids furnished can make the pictures 
so real that the pupil may have an im- 
pression of the scene as if he were 
actually looking on it. One set of stereo- 
graphs can be used by an entire school, 
class by class. It will furnish attractive 
entertainment for an evening at home. 
Its value is not exhausted by a single 
view, but it becomes more helpful 
through frequent reference. When the 
life of our Lord or the history of Israel 
is being studied these pictures will illu- 
minate every lesson. 


RELIGION 


Some Actors in Our Lord’s Passion, by Rev. 
Herman Lilienthal. pp. 157. Thomas Whitta- 
ker. 80 cents net. 


A noteworthy volume of Len‘en sermons. It 
requires more than scholarship, a wide range 
of spiritual experience and a large knowledge 
of men are needed to remove all that is un- 
usual and strange from the figures in this 
group, and make the reader feel himself 
under condemnation because of the discrimi- 
nating analysis of character, and this the 
writer does throughout in a rare degree. 
The old story seems new, and holds us with 
such dramatic interest that we think of a 
common human frailty and fate. The Good 
Friday sermon in treating of the meaning of 
the wrongs, mysteries and sorrows of life in 
the Poa of the Cross shows a strong grasp. 
King’s Garden, compiled by ¥,. M. L. 
Sa pp. 375. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.2 
This compilation of material in ero to the 
life of the world to come shows great industry 
and not a little discriminating taste and power 
of orderly arrangement. The topical division 
into chapters gives an air of progessive con- 
tinuity and the wide variety of authors quoted 
lightens up the pages. It is curiously modern 
in its selections, the proportion of writers dat- 
ing from before the middle of the last century 
being small. Even St. Bernard is quoted 
grudgingly. The tone is distinctly universal- 
istic; and in this respect does scant justice to 
the proportion of thought in some of tlie au- 
thors quoted and much less to that of the 
Church of the ages. 





* Traveling in the Holy Land Through the Stereoscope. 
A Tour Personally Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, 
D. D. With stereoscope and 100 stereographs in leather 
case, $17.60. Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


The De T of Plant Life. 
Bagh h Macminian. DP. $86. Thos. whittakes, 


Dr. Macmillan moralizes pleasantly and in- 
structively, usually taking some particular 
flower as text or suggestion, but sometimes a 
more general yet related theme. He is famil- 
iar with the newer knowledge of the relations 
of plant and insect life and often uses them 
effectively for illustration. He is not as fa- 
miliar with the American as with the Euro- 
pean flora, or he would not say, ‘‘In America 
the violet is not a spring flower and is scent- 
less.”” And what he says of the interchange 
of weeds and the superior persistency of the 
European varieties needs some qualification. 
The Ristory'< of Christianity from St. Paul to 
Bisho _— 


rooks, by Wm. E. er. . 210. 
Thos. Wiiteaner, Bo cents n = 


This appears to be a porn piece of 
Sunday school literature. It is a text-book 
for the conclusion of a four years’ course, 
based on the newer system of religious in- 
struction. The chapters outline the Christian 
centuries as follows: The Beginning, The 
Middle Ages, The Reformation, The New 
Light. Controversial matter is presented in 
a@ way acceptable to all and therefore useful 
for beginners. Monasticism, Puritanism, Jes- 
uitism, the Oxford Movement rarely has been 
so clearly and briefly defined. 

Our Lord and Master, by Jesse Bowman 

Young. pp. 99. Jennings & & Pye. 
A slender volume containing the stock argu- 
ments of the Apologists with no marked char- 
acteristics or emphasis of its own. 


HISTORY 
Ancient Athens, by Ernest oh aa Gardner. 
pp. 579. Macmillan bo. $ $5.00 
Professor Gardner is Sdmitably caine by 
expert knowledge, gained in part while di- 
rector of the British School at Athens, for 
the work of preparing this splendid book. 
Good as the text is, the reader is moved first 
to examine and enjoy the illustrations, in 
which the resources of photography have 
been utilized to the utmost. A study of these 
alone will give the untraveled reader with 
brains and imagination a vivid idea of the 
Athens which is now above ground. The 
successive chapters take up the history of 
the city with the monuments for text and 
Greek literature for commentary. 


Pediqval India, by EStaniey I pong-fecle, Litt. D., 
M.R.1.A. pp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Popular language still speaks of the “ great 
Moghul” as an equivalent of size pretended 
or real. The biggest freight engines’ are 
“moghuls.” The story of the original Great 
Moghuls, the Mongol emperors of Hindustan, 
with their predecessors in invasion, Mr. Lane- 
Poole tells in this interesting volume of the 
Story of the Nations series. The common 
people of India have no history; this is 
mainly an account of the strengly marked 
and varied personalities of the monarchs, 
who twice mastered the whole of India and 
left their mark so deeply upon it and also 
upon the popular tradition of Europe. The 
task is admirably performed and gives in con- 
venient compass information of high interest 
in the history of civilization. The illustra- 
tions of buildings and coins add to the value 
of the text. 

Labberton’s Universal History, by Robt. H. 

Labberton. pp. 221. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Good historical maps and genealogical tables 
form the motive around which the thread of 
history is woven. So large a plan demands a 
summary and compendious scheme of compo- 
sition in which Mr. Labberton succeeds ad- 
mirably. He has made a book which will 
have great value for reference on account of 
its full index and its convenient arrangement 
of the essential things for the ordinary reader. 
But the maps, if we will use them, are the 
real aids to following the course of the world’s 
story intelligently. The book has large, but 
not inconveniently large pages, and is in 
amazingly small compass for its wide plan 
and large print. 

Birth of Berea College, by J. A. R. Rogers. 

pp. 174. Henry T. Coates & Co., ‘Sulladelphia. 
An original document in the historian’ 8 sense, 


being the record by one of the founders of 
one of the most courageous and successful 
educational experiments of the middle of the 
last century. Berea stood for much which is 
now ack owledged in Kentucky, but its 
founders had the experience of being driven 
from the state. It is a good book to study 
and a valuable contribution to American his- 
tory. Berea is now the largest institution of 
learning in Kentucky, with an average of over 
nine hundred students. The investment of 
Mr. Rogers’s life and that of his helpers has 
brought forth a harvest many hundred fold. 
The book shows the combination of modesty, 
courage and firmness, which made the insti- 
tution it represents possible in its uncongen- 
jal soil. 

rica in Its Relation to the Great Epochs 


Ame 
of ay yA yA: Wm. J. Mann. pp. 31. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


Delivered originally, with some exceptions, 
as public addresses, these chapters on the 
relation of American to world history retain 
much of the eathusiasm and some of the 
discursiveness proper to that form of writing. 
Four epochs are designated as critical in the 
history of America and of civilization: those 
of the discovery, 1492; of the settlement, 1620; 
of the formation of the Constitution, 1788; 
and of the contests over slavery and the 
Union, 1850 Mr. Mann has a tolerant atti- 
tude toward legend and makes rather too 
much of the Iroquois league as a forerunner 
of our national life. So large a subject could 
only be outlined in so small a space, and the 
purpose of the book is rather to urge reading 
on indicated lines than to make a comprehen- 
sive treatise. 
FICTION 

The Pride of Tellfair, by Elmore Elliott 

Peake. pp. 390. Aarper & Bros. $1.60. 
The author of this story, a young lawyer, has 
brought into a prosaie Illinois town the ele- 
ments of romance afforded by aristocratic 
Southern society, with a touch of Old World 
mystery, and has invested a country Jawyer’s 
office with the atmosphere of a mild tragedy of 
love. The excellence of the story lies in the 
skill with which the lawyer is made a hero, 
different types of women, young and old, being 
used to display the manly traits of character 
which win their admiration and love. Morris 
Davenport is a shrewd business man, a Pres- 
byterian elder, a lover of horses, and though a 
bit of a gambler, is a useful citzen, a master of 
the society he lives in, and a genuine Ameri- 
can. The story is wholesome and few who 
begin it will lay it aside before the last page is 
read. 

The Captain, by i iam Williams. pp. 439. 

Lothrop Pub. bo. 
General Grant is the a hero, and his 
career is followed from his farmer life in Illi- 
nois to the capture of Vicksburg. The story 
is a milder reflection of The Crisis by Win- 
ston Churchill, having some of its excellences 
while failing to hold the reader’s attention as 
that novel does. Its situations crowd on one 
another too fast. It introduces too many 
characters, its scenes are often too discon- 
nected and it leaves too many gaps to be filled 
by the imagination. Yet while it is not a 
great novel, it deals with events of such per- 
manent and intense interest to Americans, 
with such a degree of familiarity with scenes 
described and such loyalty to historic fact, 
that it will have many admirers. 

The Pallsdelphions, by Katharine Bingham. 

pp. 227. L.U. Page & Co. $1.25. 
A clever little tale, good for light reading, 
which deals with society life in the upper 
circles of Philadelphja. 

A Sherburne Greet,» Dy Be Amanda M. Douglas. 

pp. 369. Dodd, 90 cents net. 
Another book yo with the numerous clan 
of Sherburne. A harmless story, with ro- 
mance and detailed incidents to please the girl- 
ish reader, and intellectual conversation for 
her instruction. Honor Carew is an attractive 
heroine. The hero is not produced until 
toward the end, but we hardly miss him in 
the narration of the affairs of the heroine’s 
many relatives and friends. 


e Master of Warlock, by George 3 50. Eg- 
gleston. pp. 433. Lothrop Pub.Co. $1.50. 
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Mr. Eggleston’s statement, in the dedication, 
that he studies his heroines from different 
phases of one woman’s character relieves the 
critic who has just read this story with pleas- 
ure and yet is compelled to confess to himself 
that there is a certain sameness in the char- 
acters as they appear in the author’s different 
books. Here the scene is again in Virginia, 
but the time is that of the war between the 
states. Agatha Ronald is a spirited girl of 
the high-minded and unconventional sort, and 
the hero is a fine specimen of manhood. The 
Virginia view of duty at the outbreak of the 
war is insisted on, but there is no appeal to 
sectional passion. 

Russell Ryder, by Devs Bruce Conklin. pp. 

333. A. Wessels Co. $1.5 
An amateurish attempt tiie the order of 
David Haram and Eben Holden. The hero 
of this tale is neither so funny as David nor 
so big-hearted as Eben; the story is clamsily 
told and the startling denouement is wildly 
improbable. 


VERSE 
he Queen’s Rosary, by Alice D. van Cleve. 
a 60. R. H. Russell, New York. 


A sonnet sequence, apparently by an Ameri- 
ean, which follows the years of the late Eng- 
lish queen’s reign with particular reference 
to an event in the national or personal history 
of each. The book is beautifully made and 
has evidently been the work of a loving en- 


thusiasm. As verse it ranks astonishingly 
well considering the self-chosen limitations of 
subject and form. 

Bethlehem, a Nativity Sy by igerenee 

Housman. pp. 76. Macmillan 
A miracle play quite in the me ‘tical spirit, 
in noticeab y interesting verse. Its Mariola- 
try is a serious objection from the primitive 
or modern point of view and its dramatic 
unity is rather dearly bought, so far as the 
truth of history is concerned, by crowding 
the visit of the shepherds and the kings and 
the flight from Bethlehem into the night of 
the birth. But this is all quite in the spirit 
of the dark ages. 

The Imperial Republic, by Elizabeth G. 

Crane. pp. 122. Grafton Press. 
A tragedy in verse written with a purpose by 
an author who is a convinced anti-imperialist 
She has considerable constructive power and 
not a little earnestness of purpose, and her 
blank verse runs smoothly. Her republic is not 
very convincing, however, and the moral les 
son she reads the American people is spoiled 
by the lack of parallelism between her im- 
aginary case and the facts. 

Jonathan. a Tragedy, b Rex peng Jr. 

pp. 148. Funk & Wagnails $1.00. net. 
Mr. Ewing has a good par deeh for a poetical 
drama in the character and career of the son 
of Saul; but he has not known how to make 
the best use of it. The grip of passion is con- 
spicuously wanting and the verse lacks ease. 





Book 


The University of Pennsylvania has con- 
ferr+ d the degree of Doctor of Laws on J.S. 
Sargent, the eminent artist. 


The long-promised Morley life of Gladstone 
will not be out this spring, but may be ex- 
pected before the year is over. 


The publisher of Mrs. Eddy’s books in Bos- 
ton denies that he has ever refused to sell 
Mrs. Eddy’s writings to Mark Twain. 


Lovers of Browning will wait with antici- 
pation for Prof. Edward Dowden’s biography 
of him in the Temple biographies series. 


The death of Dr. G. Birbeck Hill takes from 
the ranks of English men of letters the most 
accomplished student of Samuel Johnson. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin has established an 
annual priz3 to be given to the student of 
Bowdoin College who writes the best short 
story. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward writes to the New 
York Tribune admitting that her story, Lady 
Rose’s Daughter, is based on The Life and 
Letters of Mile de Lespinasse. 


A large collection of hitherto unedited 
and unpublished letters of Margaret Fuller 
has come to light in London, and will soon 
be placed on the market in book form. 


The fortheoming collection of letters of | 


Jane Welch Carlyle, which were suppressed 
by Froude, are said to go far toward rehabili- 
tating Carlyle’s reputation as a man and a 
husband. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons have absorbed the 
other Bible publishing firms of E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., and Eyre & Spottiswoode of 
London, and will now be able to offer an un- 
rivaled line of Bibles and Prayer Books. 


The recent death of Prof. E. B. Cowell, pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge University, 
takes from the world one who will live in the 
hearts of admirers of Edward Fitzgerald long 
after his pupils and readers of him as a San- 
skrit authority pass away. 


Lord Avebury—Sir John Lubbock—and 
Gen. William Booth, have been exchanging 
their own productions recently, Sir John 
reading General Booth’s Religion for Every- 
day, and sending the Salvation Army leader 
his little book The Use of Life. 


The Spectator, commenting on Kipling’s 








Chat 


poem, The Settlers, is cruel enough to sug- 
gest that inasmuch as Kipling so surely 
strikes the note of British public opinion, 
and Alfred Austin does not, therefore it is 
in order to call Austin the king’s laureate 
and Kipling the people’s laureate. 


Mr. Albert Dawson, our English correspond- 
ent, whose brief biography of Dr. Joseph 
Parker is well known, has been asked to 
write a complete biography of the remarkable 
preacher. He would be glad to receive any 
letters written by Dr. Joseph Parker or in- 
formation relating to his early days, or Ban- 
bury and Manchester ministries. 


The death of Joseph Henry Shorthouse, au. 
thor of John Inglesant and other novels not 
known to the masses but highly prized by 
the few, takes from the ranks of English men 
of letters one who lived a modest life as a busi- 
ness man, who cared nothing for notoriety, 
and ever had an high ideal for himself and 
his craft. 


The Revell Co. will recognize the bicentenary 
of John Wesley’s birth by publishing The 
Heart of John Wesley’s Journal, with an in- 
troduction by Hugh Price Hughes and an 
appreciation by Augustine Birrell. It will 
contain in one book the most interesting and 
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significant letters from the four volumes 
heretofore published, and will be generously 
illustrated. : 

The editor of The Cosmopolitan is certainly 
a brave man, but his prudence leaves some- 
thing to be desired, we fear. In the March 
number he illustrates an article on The Woman 
of Fifty by portraits of well-known women, 
some of whom own to fifty years. The last 
picture given, however, is that of Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman, whom the ubiquitous Who’s 
Who announces to have been born in 1862. 
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New Easter 
Suits and Skirts 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Voice of the Grass 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
By the dusty roadside, 

On the sunny hillside, 

Close by the noisy brook, 

In every shady nook, 

I eome creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, smiling everywhere ; 
All around the open door, 

Where sit the aged poor ; 

Here where the children play, 

In the bright and merry May, 

I come creeping, creeping every where. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
In the noisy city street 

My pleasant face you’!l meet, 

Cheering the sick at heart 

Toiling his busy part— 

Silently creeping, creeping every where. 


Here 1 come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
You cannot see me coming, 

Nor hear my low sweet humming ; 

For in the starry night, 

And the glad morning light, 

I come quietly creeping every where. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
More welcome than the flowers 

In summei’s pleasant hours: 

The gentle cow is glad, 

And the merry bird not sad, 

To see me creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
When you’re numbered with the dead 

In your still and narrow bed, 

In the happy spring I’ll come 

And deck your silent home— 

Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 

My humble song of praise 

Most joyfully I raise 

To Him at whose command 

I beautify the land, 

Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 
—Sarah Roberts Boyle. 





We are constantly in- 


Deep Breathing formed that tuberculosis 


is not only the most common of diseases, 


but that more deaths result from it than 
from any two others. It is even said 
that one out of every three persons dies 
from some form of lung trouble, and yet, 
that in most of these cases, the disease 
might have been prevented. (Good air 
and deep breathing seem to be all that 
is necessary to keep the lungs in a healthy 
condition, and, this being the case, it 
would appear to be the duty of every 
mother to see that her children breathe 
properly. The simplest things are the 
ones most likely to be overlooked, and 
this doubtless accounts for the fact that 
so many intelligent and progressive 
women, who are particular about the 
diet and exercise of their children, ut- 
terly disregard their method of breathing. 
Since animals and savages practice deep 
breathing it is evidently the natural 
method, our common practice of shallow 
breathing being the result of our over- 
heated buildings, improper clothing and 
lack of energy. Enthusiasts over deep 
breathing claim not only that it will keep 
the lungs in a healthy condition, but that 
it will cure tuberculosis in its early 
stages and is of great value in other ail- 
ments. 


How many mothers 
recognize their obli- 
gation to the teachers in our public 
schools? The routine is a wearing one, 
as mother surely ought to understand, 
and the hours are often lengthened by 
extra work in preparation for extra ‘‘occa- 
sions” to give pleasure to mothers and 
children alike. Days likethe 12th and 22d 
of February, or the 19th of April, with the 
decorations in the schoolroom, the music, 
the Sunday dresses, and even the tremor 
of ‘‘taking part,’”’ make real events in 
childish lives. There is more instruction 
in manners and morals, too, included in 
public school work now than most pa- 
rents realize. Some of it is formally re- 
quired by superintendents and school 
boards, but more, perhaps, is the out- 
come of spontaneous kindness and help 
fulness on the teacher’s own part. Little 
flowers of courtesy and unselfishness are 
blossoming in children’s lives every day 
from seeds sown at school. Would it not 
be fitting to express appreciation of them 
oftener than we do? Surely, at least, it 
is a duty to refrain from petty, trifling 
criticism. 


Mothers and Teachers 


Labels 


BY LILY BICE FOXCROFT 


Most housekeepers label their jellies 
and preserves. Many mark their sheets 
and pillowcases and cotton underwear 
and handkerchiefs. A few take pity on 
the ‘‘helper” at kindergarten and sew 
tapes inside their children’s mittens, leg- 
gings and umbrellas. But in general it 
may be said that the fine art of labeling 
is but imperfectly understood. 

Jellies and preserves need the date as 
well as the name, and in some cases, 
alack! ‘“‘Second quality’’ or ‘‘ Use soon.” 
Sheets and pillowcases are much more 
sure of finding their way to the proper 
mattresses and pillows if a different form 
of marking is used for different widths 
—“‘J. E. Jones” for double beds, ‘J. 
Jones” for two-thirds and ‘‘ Jones”’ for 
the cots. 

In a family of fast-growing children 
marking with indelible ink is unsatis- 
factory, because it lingers on after the 
garment has descended to another child. 
The advantages of marked clothes can 
be as well secured by a simple cross or 
dot made with colored darning cotton— 
black for Harry, red for Johnny, and tan 
for little Bess—and young children can 
pick out their own much more quickly. 
In the case of stockings, two crosses can 
be put on at the original marking, and 
one snipped out when the knees have 
grown too badly darned for “‘ best’ wear, 
saving mamma the vexation of unrolling 
pair after pair when a special toilet is to 
be made. Variations in length or thick- 
ness can be noted in similar ways; in- 
deed, a mother can work out a whole 
cipher code for herself, if she is so dis- 
posed. 

Tags—not the elaborate tag of com- 
merce, but homemade tags torn from old 
pasteboard—tied on clothing put away at 
the end of one season save time and be- 
wilderment at the beginning of the next. 
It is surprising how fast even the care- 


ful mother forgets. Thus: on stockings, 
“Harry, 1903;” on an undeiflannel that 
has survived its fellows, as by a freak 
of nature some underflannels will, ‘‘No 
mate for this;” on petticoats laid aside 
by Susie at the head of the procession to 
wait for Bess at the foot, ‘‘ Worn by Susis 
at eight.” 

After the general trying-on at the open- 
ing of the new season, unless the needed 
letting down and taking up can be done 
more promptly than most mothers find 
possible, it is prudent to preserve the re- 
sults of the inspection by tags—‘‘ Wants 
two inches more in belt,” ‘‘ Let down 
skirt three inches,” and so on. Bundles 
of sewing laid aside for some far-off lei- 
sure should be tagged to save untying— 
“Nightgowns needing new sleeves.” In 
fact, all over the house, every bundle, 
bag or box possible should be plainly 
marked on the outside. The labeling 
habit systematically followed makes the 
difference between a charted and an un- 
charted sea to the daughter or nurse sud- 
denly put in charge of a house. 

A date, penciled on a pattern, saves 
one from the mortification of making the 
shirt waist of 1903 in the style of 1902. If 
the dressmaker pronounces tiie scraps of 
embroidery from Susie’s guimpe enough 
for a yoke for Bess, a label embalms the 
precious fact. A remnant of edging just 
the right length for sleeves and neck is 
safest marked, as is even a two or three- 
inch bit that matches a frock still in use. 

The medicine closet offers a wide fleld 
for the judicious labeler. The druggist’s 
label on a prescription bottle does not 
name the disease. It is well to add that, 
if it is of a nature likely to recur, and 
with it the name of the sick person. 
Other items gleaned from experience are 
useful, such as: ‘Safe family remedy,’’ 
‘*Can be repeated in two hours,” “ Spoils 
by keeping,” ‘‘Do not use without Dr.’s 
orders.”’ A list on the inside of the door, 
giving a few of the more common ail- 
ments, with the remedy used for each, 
is a convenience. 

Thus far, utility. But the label has its 
place in the field of sentiment. The per- 
manent interest of gifts is immeasurably 
enhanced by dates written, engraved, or 
even pasted at the back of pictures, sil- 
ver and books. Photographs should al- 
ways bear date and name, in autograph, 
if possible. Old pieces of jewelry or lace 
or furniture may lose half their value 
as heirlooms by the death of the one 
member of the household who could have 
told their history. A scrap of paper laid 
in the box with the lace or tacked to the 
back of the secretary preserves at least 
the outline. The christening dress, the 
baby blanket that the grandmother knit 
—all need help of paper and ink if they 
are to carry an intelligible message to 
the next generation. 


To accept the inevitable; neither to 
struggle against it nor murmur at it, sim- 
ply to bear it—this is the great lesson of 
life—above all toa woman. It may come 
late or early, and the learning of it is sure 
to be hard ; but she will never be a really 
happy woman until she has learned it.— 
Dinah Mulock Craik. 
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The Home Forum 


Intelligent Obedience 


I have read with much interest the article 
by Mrs. Deland on The New Obedience, and 
later the comments upon it by readers of The 
Congregationalist. This article was read at 
our Mothers’ Meeting because of its apparent 
fitness and suggestiveness to the condition 
of things in our own community. It called 
forth much criticism both adverse and other- 
wise; but I thought then, and the same idea 
has impressed me on reading other criticisms 
on it in The Congregationalist, that some 
ideas had been read into Mrs. Deland’s arti- 
cle that she never intended to advocate, and 
it was these ideas that were being discussed 
instead of the real points she wished to make. 

Mrs. Deland described a real condition ex- 
isting in many, if not all, of our villages, 
towns and cities, and while there is no doubt 
of the truth of Mrs. Whitney’s statement, 
that there are many homes in which these 
problems are not met with, the fact that the 
condition exists at all in a degree to call forth 
comment is in itself a ground for apprehen- 
sion. No home is absolutely safe in the midst 
of a prevailing evil. It seems unreasonable 
to suppose that Mrs. Deland intended to ad- 
vocate a complete withdrawal of parental 
restraint, but rather, having in mind a cer- 
tain old-time method of enforcing an absolute 
and questioning authority, she wished to sug- 
gest a more reasonable manner of dealing 
with children. 

To one who has carefully studied both The 
New Obedience by Mrs. Deland and The Old 
Obedience by Mrs. Whitney, it seems that from 
different standpoints, perhaps, and in different 
phraseology they advocate the same thing, in- 
telligent obedience, which has been in the past 
and will be in the future the only obedience 
producing permanent results in the developing 
of that strength of character and ability nec- 
essary to meet the various problems of life. 

Stamford, N.Y. 8. J. T. 


Bank Your Fires 


Mr. James Buckham has been to school dur- 
ing this coal famine to good purpose; and so 
have others. I’mone. I have learned to say 
at my leisure, Not all men are liars. It was 
my coal dealer’s foresight, not mine, which 
filled my bins in June at the old price, instead 
of in the autumn, as usual. I could tell you 
of a town in which the single dealer has sup- 
plied his whole village just as if there were 
no strike, emptying his coal pockets with- 
out stufling his trousers’ pockets. 

I have learned a lesson in social economics: 
these big crimes against the public mean 
many perpetrators ; and, shameless as the cap- 
italists may be, I, for one, would sooner take 
my chances under their tyranny than under 
that of the trades unions. The organized un- 
ions can be more uomanageable, reckless and 
heartless than the barons. 

Then a lesson in domestic economy. I owe 
it to the small boy of the household, who has 
two ears and a mind of his own (sometimes 
two or three minds a day). He said he heard 
Mr. C. talking about covering his furnace fire 
with wet ashes and burning the water gas that 
was formed. Now I had been accustomed to 
bank my fire with coal siftings or coal dust to 
secure better combustion, but this was a touch 
beyond. I get a bright, solid fire in the morn- 
ing, then cover with two or three inches of 
ashes with bits of half-burned coal mixed in, 
and soaked with all the water they will hold. 
The hydrogen and oxygen let loose make a 
blaze worth seeing; the coal beneath burns 
more slowly and perfectly; much heat that 
used to go up chimney now is forced through 
the firepot into the airchamber. At night 
there is a crust of clinkers to be raked off the 
top. There is also, I reckon, about twenty 
per cent. saving to be raked in. 

But what mind with the homiletizal habit 


could miss sucha chance to moralize? There’s 
my neighbor, an unselfish woman, but nerv- 
ous. She keeps the drafts open all the time, 
wastes lots of heat, burns out her linings and 
grate, so to speak, while the atmosphere alter- 
nates between superfiuous heat and dreary 
chill. Why doesn’t she bank her fires ? 

My good friendthe D.D. Everybody wants 
him for everything—extra sermons, all sorts 
of addresses, boards of direction, at so- 
cial functions—and too many get him, get- 
ting at the same time poorer work than he 
ought to give, !until he has to go off fora 
month or year. Bank your fires, brother. 

But I am most concerned about my wife’s 
husband. He is a fair sort of fellow, pass- 
ing for sensible in the crowd; but when he 
he finds a dozen things on his calendar for the 
day, instead of doing nine or ten comfortably, 
he drives through the whole list and comes out 
jaded in souland body. His wife is faithful 
with him, and I often join in her protests. 
But he is one of those discouraging creatures 
that admit all you say and just keep on sin- 
ning. He tells me the first Latin he ever 
learned was something his father used to re- 
peat to him: Meliora video proboque, sed 
deteriora sequor, 1 see and praise the better, 
but do the worse. His father knew him. 
What can you do with sucha sinner? Yet he 
is improving and by the time he is ready to 
die will take things leisurely. CINERES. 


A Uniform for Ministers’ Wives 


Most interesting reading is your account, 
with its incidental suggestions, of Shawmut 
Church’s vested choir. One who is intensely 
interested in every department of church 
work, has long wished for the time when some 
uniform might become at least popular, if 
optional, for ministers’ wives. Those who 
have given the matter no thought will please 
imagine a proud and sensitive woman (proud 
in the best sense) married to a minister in a 
country parish whose salary is $700 a year 
with house. Most of these brave women 
know full well the excellent beauty of being 
clothed with a meek and quiet spirit. Some 
of them know, too, what it means to sit di- 
rectly in front of the wealthiest family in 
town—clad, as are most of the women in the 
church best known to the writer, in gowns 
and hats made to order by city modistes each 
recurring season—and feel the sharp and 
sometimes stinging contrast, in spite of her 
strength of character, which is shown by 
these manifestations of ‘‘taste and character.” 
The cheap velvet hat which circumstances 
compelled her to buy years ago—retrimmed 
year after year by her own hands with 
ostrich feathers bought with her father’s 
money when a girl twenty years ago, whose 
pendants, in spite of repeated attempts at 
curling, are as straight as the pine needles of 
her native heath—looks even more dowdy and 
tawdry under such conditions. 

Other poor women in the congregation are 
at liberty to supplement their husband’s earn- 
ings by some outside work; but the time of 
the minister’s wife must be given to supple- 
ment her husband’s work in every possible 
way. Doing the work of the household—mak- 
ing and mending—organizing and conducting 
clubs and classes, entertaining and visiting, 
there is no time—if there were strength and 
liberty—to earn money for herself. 

In the light of these facts would not the 
uniform method of dress greatly diminish 
many of the annoyances which she must now 
endure? Conspicuous alway, whether she 
will or no, would not the vestments suggested 
by the Shawmut uniform give her a whole- 
some, distinctive attire without making her 
more conspicuous? I think so, and that at 
last the minister’s wife might feel she was ap- 
propriately clothed in a way not to give offense 
—at the least possible cost. PORTIA. 
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Tangles 


16. CHARADE 
The TOTALs sing, as they swing 
In the elm tree over the way: 
Their curious nest, of workmanship best, 
Wherein their little ones safely rest, 
They ONE up out of the way, 


This is a LAST of intelligence vast; 
For plundering cats or boys, 

Whose longing eye see the nest so high, 
Can’t reach it, however hard they try 

Its inmates to annoy. B. 8. 


17. PRIZE “BLANK” VERSE 


Each blank to be filled with the name of 
a writer. 

One fine sunny morning, bright enough to 
(1) ******* any man’s (2) ***** and make him 
(3) ***, my friend (4) ***** and I left our 
(5) ****** for a walk over (6) ***** and (7) 
**ee#, My friend was a (8) **#####88* six 
feet two, (9) **** and (10) *****, and no one 
was (11) ******** than he. Although older 
than I, he was still a (12) ****#*****,) We had 
eaten a late breakfast of (13) *****, and left 
the (14) **** (15) ******** in the oven to ap- 
pease our appetites on our return. We walked 
through a lane, bordered by a (16) ***#*##** 
hedge, behind which was planted a (17) *** of 
(18) ****** and (19) *****#*** trees. We soon 
had to (20) **** a river, which my companion 
said reminded him of the (21) *** river, where 
a (22) ***** boy was trying to catch a (23) 
**e*** in his net, and a (24) ***** was wading 
on the other side of the stream, making a (25) 
**** for his dinner. Said my friend, “That 
(26) **** standing by the water-side with the 
(27) ****** in the door, makes me think of (28) 
**e*8** Instead of England.” ‘(29) ***** me 
one request,” said I, “‘ if we come to a (30) **** 
in this field, will you lower it for me?” The 
(31) ***** parched grass had been refreshed 
by a shower during the night and was nowa 
vivid (32) ******, and the sky was flecked with 
little (33) ***** clouds. We met a (34) *#*#** 
group of strange looking men, one of whom 
wore a (35) **** on his (36) **** head, and used 
a (37) ***** (having a (38) ****** on his foot), 
and was trying to (39) ***** a (40) **** of an 
old book to his comrades, who were disputing 
as to which was the most (41) ***** runner. 
On our return we passed two shops, with no 
(42) ***** on the doors, one occupied by a 
(43) ****** and the other by a (44) ******, who 
with (45) ******* face bent over his work. 
My friend said, “I (46) **** we reach home 
before the meat (47) *****”” “The (48) ***#* 
will attend to that,” said I. ASO. 1. 

(Readers are invited to participate in another 
author hunt, and the sender of the best list of the 
famous names required to fill the blanks will receive 
either John Burroughs’s Literary Values or Alice 
Hegan Rice’s Lovey Mary, as he may choose. The 
solutions must be forwarded within ten days, and 
in case of doubt the winner will be decided by such 
extra merit of one of the nearest complete lists as 
seems to be deserving. ] 


18. ANAGRAM 


I had pored over lachrymose novels, 
I had wept till my nose was quite red, 
At the princesses pining in hovels, 
At the knights to captivity led. 
Though all round me was real affection, 
My LAMENT I MISSENT, with a moan, 
For incredible creatures of fiction 
Such as never, thank fortune, were known. 
M,C. 8. 


ANSWERS 

12. 14,330. 

13. A shoe. 

14. The Children’s Hour; Dorothy Q.; Little 
Boy Blue; With Trumpet and Drum; Seven Times 
One; Philip, My King; The Barefoot Boy; We 
Are Seven; In School Days; Seven Times Four; 
Wynkem, Blynkem and Nod; The Children’s Cru- 
sade; The Children of the Lord’s Supper. 

15. 1. Beau, boar, boast. 2. Lee, leer, least. 
3. Toe, tore, toast. 4. Mow, Moore, most. 5. I, 
ire, iced. 6. Ye, year, yeast. 7. Boo, boor, boost. 
8. Row, roar, roast. 9. Fee, fear, feast. 
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A Rainy Day on the Lawn* 


BY CLARA D. PIRFRSON 


Author of ** Among the Pond People,” “ Among the Night 
People,” etc. 


When the sun 


} cose, one morn- 
/ a ing latein April, 
/'f f he tried and 


hy --~ ~{ tried to look at 
a6 Mes ? x peop apne 
Cato" 3 +4: and see wha 

/ Ce 7) ie ; was happening. 
Nea Je 5} All he could see 
ar" J Ae was a thick 
vl Gf / gray cloud-veil 


stretched be- 
tween him and 
the earth, and, 
shine as hard as he might, not a single 
sunbeam went through that veil. 

When the Blackbirds awakened, they 
found a drizzling rain falling, and hur- 
ried on their waterproofs to get ready for 
a wet time. Blackbirds are always hand- 
some, yet they never look better than 
when it rains. They coat their feathers 
with oil from the pockets under their 
tails, as indeed all birds do, and then they 
fly to the high branches of some tall 
swaying tree and talk and talk and talk 
andtalk. They don’t get into little groups 
and face each other, but scatter them- 
selves around and face the wind. This is 
most sensible, for if one of them were 
to turn his back to the wind, it would 
rumple up his feathers and give the rain- 
drops a chance to get down to the skin. 

When the Robins opened their round 
eyes, they chirped cheerfully to each 
other and put on their waterproofs. 
“Good weather for us!” they said. 
“It will make fine mud for plastering 
our new nests, and it will bring out the 
Wornis.” 

The English Sparrows, Goldfinches, and 
other seed-eaters were not made happy 
by the rain. With them it was only 
something to be borne patiently and 
without complaining. The Humming- 
birds found less fresh blossoms open on 
cloudy days, and so had to fly farther and 
work harder for their food. The Pewees 
and other fly-catchers oiled their feathers 
and kept steadily at work. 

The birds had not awakened as early as 
usual because it was darker. They were 
hardly well started on their breakfast 
before a sleepy little face appeared at the 
window of the big house and a sleepy 
little voice called out: “‘O Mother, it is 
raining. I didn’t want it to rain!” 

“Foolish ! Foolish! Foolish !’’ chirped 
the Robins on the lawn. ‘‘ Boys would 
know better than to say such things if 
they were birds.” 

‘‘Boys are a bother anyway,” said an 
English Sparrow, as he spattered in the 
edge of a puddle. ‘“‘I wish they had 
never been hatched.” 

“Ker-eeeee |!” said a Blackbird above 
his head. “I suppose they may be of 
some use in the world. I notice that the 
Gentleman and the Lady seem to think 
a great deal of this one and they are a 
very good sort of people.” 

“I'd like them better if they didn’t 





* Copyright, 1903. Clara D. Pierson. 


For the Children 


keep a Cat,” said his brother. ‘Their 
Cat is the greatest climber I ever saw. 
He came almost to the top of this maple 
after me yesterday and I have seen him 
go clear to the eaves of the big house on 
the woodbine.” 

“That is because the Sparrows live 
there,” said Mr. Wren. “He went to 
see their children. Silvertip says that 
he is very fond of children—they are so 
much more tender than their parents.” 

Mr. Wren could laugh about this be- 
cause his own children were always safely 
housed. Besides, you know, he had rea- 
son to dislike Sparrows. 

“I would not stay here,” said a Spar- 
row who had just come up, “if the peo- 
ple were not of the right sort. They 
have mountain ash trees and sweetbrier 
bushes where birds find good feeding. 
And in the winter that Boy throws out 
bread crumbs and wheat for us.” 

‘‘Humph !”’ said the Oldest Blackbird. 
‘There is no need of talking so much 
about it. You can always tell what sort 
of people live in a place by seeing if they 
havea bird house. If they have, and it is 
a@ sensible one where a bird could live 
comfortably, they are all right.” 

After that the birds worked more and 
talked less, for the Oldest Blackbird, while 
he was often grumpy and sometimes cross, 
was really a very sensible bird, and what 
he had said was true. The Robins went 
here and there over the lawn in quick, 
short runs, pausing once in a while with 
their heads bent forward and then pull- 
ing up choice Worms to eat. Some of 
their mouthfuls were half as long as 
they, but that was not rude in Robins. 
What they insist on in bringing up their 
children is that mouthfuls should not be 
too broad, and that they should not stop 
swallowing until all the Worm is out of 
sight. 

The Blackbirds hunted in a more digni- 
fied way. They never ran after food, or 
indeed after anything else. ‘If walking 
is not fast enough,” the Blackbird moth- 
ers say, ‘then fly, but do not run.” They 
walked in parties over the lawn and wag- 
gled their heads at each step. When 
they found Grubs they did not appear 
greedy, yet never a Grub escaped. 

“There are two ways of hurrying,” 
they often said. ‘One is the jerky way, 
and the other is our way of being sure 
and steady. Of course our way is the 
better. You will see that we do just as 
much and make less fuss.” 

Silvertip came to the edge of the porch 
and looked around. He was licking his 
lips, and every bird on the lawn was 
happy to see that, for it meant that he 
had just finished his breakfast. His eyes 
gleamed and his tail waved stiffly as he 
saw the fat Robins so near. He even 
crouched down and took four short steps, 
quivering his body and trying his muscles. 
Then he remembered how wet the grass 
was and turned back with a long sigh. 

After all, his stomach was full and he 
could afford to wait until the grass was 
dry. The Robins would be there then, 
and if they kept on eating Worms at this 
rate, they would be growing plump and 
fuicy all the time. He began to lick him- 
self all over, as every truly tidy Cat does 
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after eating. By the time he had finished 
the tip of his tail he was sleepy, so he 
went and dozed by the kitchen fire. 

The front door opened with a bang, and 
the Little Boy stood there, shouting and 
waving a piece of red paper with a string 
tied to it. ‘‘See my kite!” he cried. 
** Whee-ee-ee! ”’ 

Five birds who had been feeding near 
flew off in wild alarm. ‘‘ Now why did 
he do that?” asked one, after they had 
settled down elsewhere. Nobody an- 
swered. None but Little Boys under- 
stand these things, and even they do not 
always tell. 

The Lady came to the door behind him 
him and helped him start away. He 
proudly carried a small new umbrella, 
and the precious kite fluttered out be- 
hind him. When he was outside the 
gate, he peeped through it and called 
back: 

“‘Good-by, Mother! 
school to learn everyfing. 
good Boy. Good-by.” 

Then he ran down the walk with the 
umbrella held back over his shoulder and 
the rain falling squarely in his face. All 
that the birds could see of the Little Boy 
then was his fat legs bobbing along below 
the umbrella. 

“There!” said all the birds together. 
“There! Silvertip is asleep and the 
Little Boy has gone to school. Now we 
can take comfort.” 

When the morning was nearly past, 
and the birds felt so safe that they had 
grown almost careless, Silvertip wakened 
and felt hungry. He walked slowly out 
of the kitchen door and looked at the 
grass. The sun was now shining, and it 
was no longer sparkling with tiny drops. 
He crept down the steps and around toa 
place under a big spruce tree, the lower 
branches of which lay along the ground. 
A fat Robin was hunting near by. 

Silvertip watched her hungrily, and if 
you were a Cat you might have been do- 
ing exactly the same thing. So you must 
not blame Silvertip. He was creeping, 
creeping, creeping nearer, and never 
looking away from her, when the Little 
Boy came tramping across thegrass. He 
had come in by the gate of the driveway, 
and was walking straight toward Silver- 
tip, who neither saw nor heard him. 

Then the Little Boy saw what was hap- 
pening and dropped his bright paper 
chain on the grass beside him. ‘‘G’way!”’ 
he cried, waving his umbrella. ‘‘G’way! 
Don’t you try to eat any birds ’round 
here! Myfatherdoesn’t’lowit! G’way! 
G,way! Else I’ll tell my mother that 
you are a bad Cat! 

Silvertip fled under the porch, the 
Robin flew up onto the snowball bush, 
and all around the birds sang the praises 
of the good Little Boy with the umbrella. 
But the Little Boy didn’t know this. He 
stood by the porch and dangled his pretty 
paper chain until Silvertip forgave him 
and came out to play. Then they ran 
together into the house, and the birds 
heard him shouting: 

‘Mother! Mother! Where are you? 
I want to give Silvertip some cream. He 
is so very hungry that he most had to eat 
up a Robin, only I wouldn’t let him.” 


I’m going to 
T’ll be a 
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The Conversation Corner 


A Southern Tree 


O you remember the letter from a 
new Cornerer printed a few 


weeks ago (Jan. 24), about winter 
weather and winter birds in his Alabama 
home? When I replied to it, Iasked him 
if he did not live near the Chick-a-sa- 
bogue, an Indian-named river, like Chick- 
amauga, and one which touches our 
national history, though not quite as 
close as the more famous stream in Ten- 
nessee. This “creek,’’ which in the South 
means a river—our “‘ brook”’ is generally 
called a ‘‘branch” there—empties into 
Mobile River or Bay. You remember 
that Admiral Farragut wrote on the eve 
of his great naval battle in 1864, “I am 
going into Mobile Bay in the morning, if 
‘God is my leader,’ as I hope he is’; and 
he went in! (By the way, was it not forty 
years ago today, March 14, that his fam- 
ous flag-ship ‘‘ Hartford”’’ passed the bat- 
teries of Port Hudson ? ) 


Dear Mr. Martin: Thank 
you very much for the cer- 
tificate. The Chickasabogue 
Creek is about one-fourth 
mile from our house. I in- 
close photograph of a live 
oak tree. You just see the 
corner of an old dancing 
platform under it. The 
spread of the branches is 
more than one hundred feet. 
I am interested in fancy let- 
tering, scroll work, wild and 
tame animals and birds. I 
was born in Illinois, and 
my grandfather was Julian 
M. Sturtevant, who used to 
write for The Congregation- 
alist. We are having hya- 
cinths and violets now. For 
Christmas I got a knife, 
three books (Children’s 
Shakspeare, Lives of the 
Hunted, and Quentin Dur- 
ward), the St. Nicholas for 
1903, and several pictures. 

Kushla, Ala. ALFRED S, 


I had asked him a ? too, about his name, 
for I suspected that he might be grand- 
son of President Sturtevant, whom your 
grandfathers will remember as a patriotic 
leader in Christian education at the West 
fifty years ago. What a grand tree that 
live oak must be for live boys to climb, 
and build seats in! Did any of you ever 
see in the Gulf states rows of those great 
trees, weird with gray hanging moss? 
Is not the live oak specially used for 
ship-building? What state is sometimes 
called the ‘‘ Live Oak State?” 

ANOTHER TREE 

Alfred’s last sentence shows that down 
on the banks of the Chick-a-sa-bogue 
there grows that other enduring and 
beautiful tree, with something far more 
attractive than hanging moss on its 
boughs—the Christmas tree! It is quite 
too late to print all the reports which con- 
tinue to come from Cornerers all over the 
land of what dropped from their trees, but 
I make two exceptions which will please 
the children. A little Connecticut girl 
tells how her father added to the fun by 
mixing in packages 
... filled with spools, clothes-pins, etc., to 
make us laugh. The first thing I got was a 


shingle nail wrapped up in about a yard of 
paper! Next, some candy, an empty spool, a 


paper. cutter, a rusty nail, two handkerchiefs, 
ete. 

A Massachusetts ‘ Grandmother” — 

who omits her name, but I can guess it!— 
describes the Christmas of our very new- 
est, youngest member, two years old 
(plus). 
..+ He stood spellbound at the extent of 
“Santa Caw’s” gifts. “Help yourself to 
what you like best,” said papa. Knowing 
his fondness for “a drate, big, round, red 
ar-pool,” several had been tied to the tree. 
Pulling one off and turning his back to all 
else, he carried it to grandpa, saying, ‘‘ Get 
knife and cut!” 

A Baldwin apple tree in December! 
On the other hand, a little girl in Ver- 
mont writes of a gentleman visiting 
there, who 
... Said that until he came to Vermont, he 
hadn’t eaten an apple for three years. Was 
not that awful ? 


Where had that man been for three 
years ? 


But I suppose that Dr. Grenfell 





and our hospital children in Labrador 
never have any apples in that frozen land, 
except ‘‘bake-apples,” which northern 
sailors always tell of. If any of you see 
Dr. Grenfell, now in New England—as I 
hope many of you will—please ask him if 
apples grow baked in his country. 

When was Christmas first made a legal holi- 


day? Encyclopedias give no dates. 
Northampton, Mass. K. 


Passing a lawyer’s office, I stepped in 
and we looked it up in the Statutes. In 
1856, the Massachusetts legislature en- 
acted that on Thanksgiving, Fast, Christ- 
mas Day, Feb. 22 and the Fourth of July, it 
should hold no session, that courts should 
not be opened, and that drafts or con- 
tracts, payable or performable, should be 
paid or executed on the previous day. 
That made those days legal holidays. 


ANOTHER HOLIDAY 


Dear Mr. Martin: We. had great fun 
taking out valentines. We would go to a 
house and drop the valentine on the door- 
mat and ring the bell, and then run away and 
hide. It is great fun having one day in the 
year when it is all right to ring door-bells and 
run away. When anybody came to our door 
we would chase after them, bat we didn’t 
catch them. I got 5 valentines, —— got 4, 
—— got 11, and I don’t know how many —— 


got. Why do we celebrate St. Valentine’s 
Day? 

Auburndale, Mass. Sypnry C. 

That is a nice ? for you Cornerers to 
look up. What did St. V. have to do 
withit? The girl or boy that writes the 
best answer shall have next year the 
prettiest valentine that D. F. or the 
Home Editor can get up! Send answer 
by April Fool’s Day—no, I will give you 
till Appomattox Day. 


For the Old Folks 
A HUMBLE APPEAL TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Will you please tell me through the 0. F. 
column where I can obtain a copy of the poem 
“T sat alone with my conscience,” and the 
price of it? 

Iwill. In London; Dean Stubbs’s ‘‘ Con- 
science and other Poems,” published in 
1884; price unknown. Another way is 
to give your address, and you will receive 
a copy in newspaper cut- 
ting from the Corner by 
return mail. The price 
of the latter will be two 
cents. 


I wishI could devise 
some form of language 
strong enough to con- 
vince correspondents of 
the reasonableness, pro- 
priety and necessity of 
accompanying their in- 
quiries with name and 
address. Every week 
brings more or Jess let- 
ters asking information 
which could be supplied 
at once if one only knew 
where to send it, or—still 
more vexatious—contain- 
ing hints of information 
asked by others, which 
could be made complete 
and valuable if the writer were only 
known by some more available address 
than two initials or ‘A Constant Reader’’! 


‘“‘THE LAND BEYOND THE SEA”’ 


Another lady—who gives full address— 
asks for a copy of ‘‘ The Land beyond the 
Sea,’”’ read at the burial of Mrs. General 
Grant. This was published in part in 
the Boston Transcript for Jan. 31. The 
whole, sweet poem of nine stanzas can be 
found in any edition of F. W. Faber’s 
works. 

The Land beyond the Sea! 

When will life’s tasks be o’er? 

When shall we reach that soft blue shore ; 
O’er the dark strait whose billows foam and roar? 


When shall we come to thee, 
Calm land beyond the Sea? 


“THE THERE” 


A gentleman not thought of as among 
the O. F.’s writes: 

The realities of the there are growing more 
and more certain in my thought as time goes 
on; but, 

As the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 
C. 


From what poem is this quotation 


taken ? Me. Y BD) 
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Closet and Altar 


THE LIFE WITH CHRIST 


Jesus said unto them, Iam the, bread of . 
,March 15, Sunday. Words that are Spirit 


life; he that cometh to me shall not hunger 


and he that believeth on me shall never! 


thirst. 





I have but one passion and that is 
Christ—only Christ.—Zinzendorf. 





Christ, as a light 

Illumine and guide me! 
Christ, as a shield, o’ershadow and cover me! 
Christ be under me! Christ be over me! 


Christ be beside me, 

On left hand and right! 
Christ be before me, behind me, about me! 
Christ this day be within and without me! 





The countries far north are cold and 
frozen, because they are distant from the 
sun. What makes such frozen, uncom- 
fortable Christians, but their living so 
far from heaven? And what makes 
others so warm in comforts but their liv- 
ing higher and having nearer ‘access to 
God ?—Richard Baxter. 





_ Where there is no imitating we may be 
sure there is no genuine trusting.—J/. P. 
Gledstone. 





The impression of God is kept up by 
experience; not by logic. And hence 
when the experimental religion of a 
man, of a community, or of a nation, 
wanes, religion wanes—their idea of God 
grows indistinct, and that man, commu- 
nity or nation becomes infidel.—Henry 
Drummond. 





Moment by moment I’m kept in his love; 
Moment by moment I’ve life from above; 
Looking to Jesus till glory doth shine, 
Moment by moment, O Lord, I am thine. 
—D. W. Whittle. 





Observe the true motive for Christian 
work. The Lord did not say to Peter, 
Lovest thou the work? or, Lovest thou 
my lambs? but, Lovest thou me? for 
the most potent principle in the Christian 
heart is love to Christ.— William M. Tay- 
lor. 





Thou hast given us the true and 
holy life, O God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord; help us to walk with Thee 
and make the most of earth because 
it is our opportunity of service and of 
growth into His likeness. So teach 
us to use each day’s strength that we 
may have continual assurance of Thy 
— and growing power to share 

hy thoughts and do Thy work. 
Thou art our sure defense, help us to 
rest our hearts in Thee, content with 
Thine upholding when earth’s waves 
of trial overflow. Help us to seek no 
life but Thine, to ask no better gift 
than the companionship with Christ. 
And may the experience of his pres- 
ence make us constant witnesses for 
Thee. Let love and patience, learned 
of Him, commend our life to others, 
leading them to faith and glad obedi- 
ence to the teaching of Thy Spirit. 
So enrich our souls with good, for 
Thou art our true life, our perfect and 
enduring joy. And to Thy name be 
praise forevermore. Amen. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


and Life.—John 6: 52-71. 

These words of eating flesh and drinking 
blood are strange to modern ears, but were 
not so to Jews familiar with the sacrifices. 
And that they have grown strange is due to 
the one great sacrifice in which our Lord gave 
his life for the world.. They thought of his 
life—the living could not give his flesh to eat. 
He spoke of his death as the fulfillment once 


-for all of the sacrificial types. The priests 


ate of the sacrifices [ Lev. 6: 24-29], but the 
blood was forbidden and poured out because 
it was the life and they were not to be par- 
takers of the life of beasts. Now we have the 
order of thought. Christ is our sacrifice, he 
has made us priests—therefore partakers of 
his flesh of offering. We are to have the 
whole of Christ—therefore the blood which 
represents his life. This isa universal priest- 
hood of believers. But the words, “flesh and 
blood,” Christ told them, were spirit and life 
—there is no transubstantiation. The words 
forecast, but do not refer to the Lord’s Supper. 
It is no place for definitions, for we are in the 
presence of a mystery which can only be in- 
terpreted as we come to share Christ’s life. 

March 16. Waiting His Time.—John 7: 1-9. 

The spirit of impatience had no lodgment 
in the heart of Christ. It is not for us to 
hurry him in his work with us or others. But 
this does not exclude the prayer which he 
himself commands. His brethren had tried 
to restrain him, now they urge him on that 
he may learn by hard experience. 

March 17. At the Feast of Tabernacles.— 

John 7: 10-24. 

Jesus offers us an experiment and not an 
explanation. Assurance comes through indi- 
vidual experience. You cannct get rid of 
mystery without getting rid of truth. A con- 
secrated willis the key to spiritual knowledge. 


March 18. The Brief Opportunity.—John 7: 

25-36. 

Note how in Christ’s own lifetime his words 
are fulfilled, ‘I came not to bring peace, but 
a sword.” The multitude is divided, the 
rulers are already thinking how they may be 
rid of him. The place of agitation is the 
place of opportunity. Christ is calling where 
men are disputing about Christ. And the 
time is short. 

March 19. The Fountain.—John 7: 37-52. 

A central act of worship at the feast was 
the bringing in and pouring out of water. 
Jesus seizes the dramatic moment to promise 
a fulfillment of the symbol in the coming of 
the Holy Spirit. Remember that he was just 
then the center of interest for the multitude. 
His very lifting of the hand to speak sent a 
thrill of expectation through the crowd. 
Note the testimony of his enemies, ‘‘ Never 
man so spake.’”’ Half-hearted Nicodemus has 
neither self-respect nor the respect of others. 


March 20. 
1-11. 
This is a fragment of tradition added on to 

John’s gospel. But how characteristic of 
Jesus it is! They expected to make a point 
against him by thrusting forward this poor 
sinner, how we do not know nor do we know 
what he read in her heart. His time was not 
ripe for individual judgment. He made them 
judges of themselves. Then he gave the sin- 
ner a warning and an opportunity. 


March 21. The Light of the World.—John8: 

10-20. 

The light goes on before showing our path 
through the darkness. When we stand still 
the light moves on and darkness grows. This 
is one of the shared powers of Christ. He 
not only said, “I am the light of the world,” 
but also, ‘Ye are the light of the world.” 
The lesson is not learned until we keep our- 
selves transparent mediums for his light. 


Reserving Judgment.—John 8: 


391: 


‘For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 22-28. Lessons from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount: What Christ Teaches about 
Judging Others. » Matt: 7: 1-5. 

He teaches that the region of one’s own 
life is the place at which to begin to apply 
criticism. If this simple, sensible principle 
obtained generally what a different world it 
would be! How many mischievous, gossip- 
ing, slanderous tongues would be silenced! 
How much more of purity and nobility would 
we find in those whom we meet day by day! 
Most of us use the telescope in the wrong - 
way. We are looking at others through the 
small end and at ourselves through the large 
end. “Tarn the telescope around,” says 
Jesus, in substance. “For the present you 
have quite enough to do to uproot the. weeds 
in your own garden, to stiffen up your own 
backbone, to unravel the tangled web of mixed 
motives atid’ impulses now contending for the 
mastery Of your life. Make warfare against 
the foes, little and great; which spol your 
temper, injure your influence, imipsirthe'sym- 
metry of your character.” byad OF bi 





Having thoroughly cleansed his.own house 
a man is in a position to help, renovate his 
neighbor’s premises. While Jesus, would, not 
have us seek to rectify the faults of others . 
until we have recognized and declared . war 
against our own, he would not on the other 
hand have us wait until we are perfect before 
trying to serve others. Only he who is en- 
gaged personally in the great moral struggle 
is competent either to criticise or to assist 
other imperfect, struggling men. It is often 
our business to bring remedial influences to 
bear whenever we see weakness and short- 
comings in others and in society at large, but 
all such effort is officious, impertinent and 
ineffective unless the man who puts it forth 
is constantly and vigorously applying the 
standard of Christ to his own life. “For in 
that he himself hath suffered being tempted, 
he is able to succor them that are tempted.” 
It is risky business trying to detect and re- 
move the mote from your brother’s eye. You 
must be clear sighted yourself, your touch 
must be tender, your interest in him deep and 
personal rather than professional. He will 
be far more willing to let you try to clarify 
his sight provided you can say to him, 
“Brother, I know what it is to see dimly, to 
smart with the pain of an alien element in my 
organ of sight, I think too that I know the 
best way in which to remove it.” 


Jesus teaches, also, that a man’s own meas- 
ure of others is practically others measure of 
him. He will get back what he gives. If you 
are a sullen, cynical misanthrope, if all the 
idle talk and mean rumors abroad in the 
community flow your way naturally, if you 
believe your brethren are as a rule more 
likely to sink than to rise in the moral scale, 
then this attitude toward men will be refleeted 
back in their thought and judgment of you. 
Of course there are exceptions. 





It is interesting to see how the teaching of 
Jesus modifies the whole idea of jadgment, 
divine and human. God as judge, used to be 
held up rather than God as father. Some of 
us when children thought of him chiefly as 
one who was spying on our pleasures. The 
verse “Thou, God, seest me,” terrified rather 
than reassured us. But, as we understand 
more truly Jesus’ teachings, we are learning 
that God is first of all our father, that we are 
not here in this world on probation, but to 
work out our career under his fatherly teach- 
ing. The same general conception should 
apply to relationships between man and man. 
We are not here to judge one another but to 
love and serve one another. Thus only are 
we true followers of him who said, ‘‘I am not 
come to judge the world but to save the 
world.” 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Keystone State 


Consulting State Editor: Rev. Charles A. Jones, Kane 


The Strike’s Aftermath 


Congregationalism in the anthracite region 
is reaping a direful aftermath, whose magni- 
tude, so far as the churches are concerned, 
is little less than the immediate woes of the 
strike. At first it appeared in strained rela- 
tions between union and non-union within 
the church or congregation. Then it assumed 
the form of an exodus in which the men ab- 
sented themselves in search for work else- 
where, leaving only the women and children 


to sustain local church attendance, Lastly, . 


on the return of the miners to their home 
work, it is fast deepening into a financial 
straitness which bids fair to jeopardizs the 
immediate efficiency of not a few parishes in 
the anthracite region. 

Here are some significant echoes: “The 
strike involved us financially as well as other- 
wise, and money comes in slowly even now. 
With running expenses $100 per month, Janu- 
ary receipts were $47, and February $64, and 
we had to borrow money to keep our heads 
above water during the strike;” “Can you 
do anything for me? My family is suffering. 
Have had little or no money for months, and 
it seems imperative that I seek a parish else- 
where;” “Spiritualities are paralyzed just 
now ; hence, the smallness of returns in these 
annual reports. That the churchmen of the 
anthracite region need more spirituality is 
beyond question; that the sad, anxious times 
beget unusual worry, in some instances, al- 
most despair, is daily in evidence in about 
every home in my parish.” From an inter- 
national evangelist: “Pray for us; that the 
gospel of love and sympathy may reach the 
hearts and lives of these penitents and im- 
penitents, bearing Herculean burdens in their 
hearts and homes.” The real inwardness of 
this aftermath will never be fully known this 
side heaven. 


Pennsylvania’s Loss the Nation’s Gain 


Our nation often makes, unconsciously, severe 
demands civilly and ecclesiastically upon individ- 
ual states. Verily, we were divided into states that 
we might help each other! So, recently, when the 
Church Building Society called Dr. Charles H. 
Richards from Central Church, Philadelphia, to 
succeed the indefatigable Dr. Cobb, it taxed the 
Congregational resources of our state immensely. 
For Dr. Richards seemed to belong to all Pennsyl- 
vania. His honors were state honors. His bur- 
dens, in a measure, included the burdens of this 
and that church, from Pittsburg to Scranton, from 
Meadville to Philadelphia. He never failed to 
reply favorably, even beyond his strength some- 
times, to calls for immediate and varied service, 
usually at bis own expense. When the echoes of 
this latest “call” reached our ears, we at first felt 
that our state was favored; but, as the days have 
come when our genial divine leaves for his New 
York home to assume his national work, we begin 
to feel lonesome and are coming to the conclusion 
that the National Church Building Soeiety is the 
one that has been favored, and that we are the self- 
sacrificing factor. 

During his thirteen years as pastor of Central 
Church, Philadelphia, Dr. Richards received into 
the church 589 members, making the present total 
710; more than $75,000 have been raised for benev- 
olent objects, and $145,000 for church expenses. 
During the thirty-seven years of his gospel minis- 
try he has received 1,639 people into the church; 
has officiated at 500 marriages and 550 funerals, 
has preached about 3,000 sermons and made 
15,000 pastoral calls. 

Central Chureh is the mother of four other Con- 
gregational churches, organized during Dr. Rich- 
ards’s ministry. The dismissing council paid him 
this tribute: 

We eagerly avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
express not only our appreciation of his sterling 
worth and our indebtedness to him for clearer inter- 
pretations of our denominational ideals and inspira- 
tions toward better lives, but also our gratitude for 
the spirit he has bequeathed to us of such devotion 
to our work as sball spur us on unto notable 
triumphs of Congregationalism in Philadelphia. 


Dr. Richards has stood for progress all along the 
line. Congregationalism has had in him an ex- 
pounder and teacher and enthusiast. His Faith, 
Freedom, Fellowship, his Mayflower and Her Cargo 
and every now and then an intensely practical or 
spiritual word of warning, encouragement or in- 
spiration have entered into the al acu- 
men of the Keystone State as just ao much Pilgrim 
Father grist to be transformey im coming years into 
progressive and potent endeavor for 
Christ and church. Eyer optimistic, his vigor- 
ous manliness, abundant courage and Christian 
gentleness will be in our numerous pioneer par- 
ishes veritable “ oases in the desert.” And if what 
Dr, Richards has been to the State of Pennsylvania 
be an earnest of what he is to be for the Church 
Building Society—as no doubt it is—look out for 
“hustling” times and great achievements east, 
west, north and south, 





Pittsburg Association 


This new district association is fulfilling the 
prophecy of its formation a few months ago. It 
had been obvious for some time that the North- 
western Association was atten pting to cover too 
much territory. For gradual y,«s the Welsh-speak- 
ing churches in the Western Welsh Association be- 
came English-speaking, they fellowshiped for the 
most part with the Northwestern. This necessi- 
tated for attendance on the annual meeting an en- 
tire day’s journey and heavy expenses on either 
churches or individuals. When, therefore, the 
Western Welsh decided to disband, the brethren 
in the vicinity of Pittsburg thought it high time to 
organize a local association, which bands together 
a score of parishes for aggressive and progressive 
work in the southwestern part of the state. Event- 
ually the territory covered will reach from Ebens- 
burg on the east to Rochester on the west, includ- 
ing Johnstown, where Rev. Howell Davies is he- 
roically leading the church in an increasing Eng- 
lish-speaking work, and Braddock, where Rev. 
William F. Slade is putting a worthy, self-sacrific- 
ing chureh on its feet, temporarily and spiritually. 
Congregationalism at that end of the state ought to 
flourish! 


Important Parish Filled 


Meadville, the educational center of northwestern 
Pennsylvania, has secured Rev. Charles D. Craw- 
ford, who began his important work with Park 
Avenue Church Feb.1. This means that the long 
search for a pastor able and willing to hold a stra- 
tegic point in Pennsylvania Congregationalism is 
ended. Congratulations, good wishes and fervent 
prayers are in order! This parish is one of the best 
in this part of the state, and with Randolph, Center- 
ville and Riceville, Corry, Kane and Ridgway, con- 
stitutes the nucleus about which the decimated 
Northwestern Association gathers for greater life 
and more effective service than ever in a territory 
that it can cover with ease. Park Avenue Church, 
with Mr. C. 8S. Burwell in its prayer meeting, Col. 
Lewis Walker in its Sabbath school and Deacon 
Dudley 8. Cutler as its church clerk and Mr. Craw- 
ford as its pastor, should forge to the front speedily 
in increasing numbers and in service where fields 
seem ready for harvest. God grant it! 


Germantown Occupied 


An antithesis of Meadville’s long wait is the speed 
with which Germantown has fortunately filled the 
vacancy made by the recent resignation of Rev. 
Nelson J. Gulick on the score of health. Mr. Gulick 
for over two years has filled this parish with good 
works, supplementing Dr. Marvin’s foundational 
labors in organization and chapel building with a 
$5,000 parsonage free of debt and materially 
strengthening the various departments of church 
work. It is a cause of great regret that a stubborn 
case of articular rheumatism has forced this ener- 
getic, courageous servant of the Master to seek 
the absolute rest which alone with God’s favor can 
cure. His successor is Rev. Charles F. Allen, vig- 
orous in health, abundant in strength, large of 
frame, who already as stated supply during Mr. 
Gulick’s protracted absence has won a place in the 
hearts and homes of this growing suburb of Phila- 
delphia. The work, therefore, will go on without a 
break and with added zest. 





14 March 1903 


A Pastor’s Lenten Letter 


Dear Friend: We are entering upon the 
most sacred season of the year and I am now 
requesting you to observe with me the anni- 
versary of our Lord’s last weeks on earth. 
His sacrifice which is brought to our minds 
at this time should make us want to sacrifice 
something for him. But I do not ask fora 
perfunctory observance of Lent and I say 
nothing of abstinence from any kind of héalth- 
ful food. The self-denial of the Lenten sea- 
son should be such as may be permanent and 
should lead us to less indulgeuce of self dur- 
ing the whole year. 

May I mention some respects in which we 
ought to deny ourselves during Lent and then, 
it may be, God will show us that we could 
live holier lives without them altogether. 

Will you deny yourself of card parties and 
all games in any way associated with vice? 

Will you stay away from theaters and all 
entertainments not refining and elevating ? 

Will you refrain from speaking unkindly of 
any creature ? 

Will you in your business dealings be more 
careful than ever not to take unfair advantage 
of any man? 

Will you refuse all books and newspapers 
that parade sin and read literature that en- 
courages devotion ? 

Will you cease from neglect of the Bible? 

Will you, as far as possible, avoid every- 
thing that does not really minister to your 
religious nature? 


. . . . . . . . . . . 


I shall not make such a request again, but 
I do now urge that every member of the 
church attend every service if possibie, and 
especially for the two weeks preceding Eas- 
ter; not for my sake, but for Christ’s. Such 
an evidence of your religious enthusiasm 
would make an impression on the whole com- 
munity and would show our intense desire 
to reach and make welcome the non-church- 
going people. Your friend and pastor, 

Pau Moore STRAYER. 
South Norwalk, Ct. 





Notes from the Northwest 


The Congregational Church Extension Society of 
Seattle held its annual meeting with Edgewater 
Church, Feb. 23, Delegates and pastors from all 
the Congregational churches of the city and vicinity 
sat down to dinner at six o’clock and then listened 
to the reports of officers and superintendents of dis- 
trict Sunday schools. Two new churches and four 
Sunday schools have been organized during the 
year ; two chapels have been erected and lots have 
been secured for two church buildings. The super- 
intendent, Rev. J. T. Nichols, has met with great 
encouragement as he has sought to organize work 
in new neighborhoods and has found the churches 

ing to his support financially with unexpected 
readiness and enthusiasm. An assistant will prob- 
ably be employed soon, so that Mr. Nichols may 
give most of his time to the erection of a new church 
building on Queen Anne Hill, one of the most sub- 
stantial residence districts of the city. 

First Church, Tacoma, is canvassing the question 
of removing to a location more convenient to the 
homes of the people. A member of the congrega- 
tion has offered to give one dollar for every other 
dollar raised toward a new church building up to 
$15,000. About $8,000 can be realized on the 
present property and about $10,000 is promised 
by the congregation ; so that in the near future, Ta- 
coma church will probably dedicate a $30,000 
building. 

Prof. E. I. Bosworth has been secured as the prin- 
cipal speaker at the Northwestern Y. M. C. A. Con- 
ference to be held late in May at the mouth of the 
Columbia River in Oregon. 

Interest in the coming Pacific Coast Congress is 
growing on all sides. Assurances have been re- 
ceived by the committee that every Congregational 
pastor from Oregon and Washington expects to be 
present, and fifteen ministers from California have 
accepted places upon the program, E. L. &. 








To betray a confidence is to make yourself 
despicable; many things are said among 
friends which are not said under a seal of 
secrecy, but are understood to be confidential, 
and a truly honorable man will never violate 


this tacit confidenee.—D. Hartley. 
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Calls 


ANDERSON, M. L. (Meth.), Millbridge, not Washing- 
ton, Me., accepts call to Hanover, Mass. 

BACHELER, FRANCIs P., South Ch., E. Hartford, Ct., 
withdraws acceptance of call to work at Harrison 
and N. Bridgton under the Me. Miss. Soc., and 
will remain in E. Hartford. 

BEARDSLEY, FRANK G., Greenwood Ch., Des 
Moines, Io., to Salem, a former charge. 

BROWN, FLORENCE, to Pittsville, Wis. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

BRYANT, PRESTON C., Osage, Io., declines call to 
First Ch., Sacramento, Cal. 

CRAWFORD, Cuas. D., Cambridge, Mass., accepts 
call to Meadville, Pa. 

IDEROME, JULEs A., to remain another year at 
Plankinton,8.D. Accepts. 

FRANCE, PARVIN M., Eldon, Io., to Miles. Accepts. 

GosHEN, ELMER I., Ogden, Utah, to First Ch., 
Salt Lake City. 

‘GRIFFITH, 8. D., to Garvin, Minn. Is at work. 

HAMERSLEY, Wo. H. (Meth.), Middlebury College, 
to Salisbury, Vt., for one year, in connection with 
the Methodist ch. at W. Salisbury. Accepts, and 
is at work. 

Harris, P. C. LAVERTON, Ross Memorial and 
Sturges Memorial Chs., Port Huron, Mich, to 
Guelph, Ont. Accepts. 

HERBERT, EBEN., lately of Hammond, La., to 
Thayer, Mo., where he has been supplying. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

HUSTED, JOHN T., Wyandotte, Mich., to Durand. 
JOHNSON, GEO. H., recently of John St. Ch., 
Lovell, Mass.,to Union Ch., Taunton. Accepts. 

JOHNSON, O. H., to Alamo, Mich. Accepts. 

KEIGWIN, A. EpwIn, Park Presb. Ch., Newark, 
N.J., to Warren Ave. Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

Lyon, Ros’r G., Bible Inst., Chicago, Ill, to 
Luzerne and Ryno., Mich. Accepts. 

MACINNEs, JAS. 8., to Lee Center, Ill. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

MALONE, SAm’L, to remain another year at Enid 
and Turkey Creek, Okl., with an advance of $100 
in salary, the fleld becoming self-supporting after 
April 1. 

NORTHROP, B. W., Upland, Ind., to Marion. Ac- 
cepts, continuing his studies at Taylor University. 

PARTINGTON, INA, S. Brewer, Me., to N. Conway, 
N.H. Accepts, and is at work. 

RICHARDS, WM. J., First and Second Welsh Chs., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., to First and Second Chs., Coal 
Dale. Accepts. 

STRYKER, GARRBETT V., White Oaks Ch., Williams- 
town and 8. Williamstown, Mass., to Mill River 
Ch., New Marlboro. Accepts. 

WISSLER, HENRY L., to Exira, Io. Accepts, and is 
at work, 


Ordinations and Installations 


‘Rick, Guy H., i. Arlington, Neb., March 5. Ser- 
mon, Rey. Rob’t Yost; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
A. W. Ayers, John Doane, Harmon Bross and 
J.W. Larkin. Mr. Rice also preaches at Pleasant 
Ridge. 

"WATERS, Nacy MoGksE, i. Tompkins Ave. Ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 4. Sermon, Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus; other parts, Rev. Drs. N. D. Hillis, 
8S. P. Cadman, R. J. Kent, C. E. Jefferson and 
A. J. Lyman. 


Resignations 


ALEXANDER, A. ORVAL, Metamora, Mich. 

BACON, Jos. F., Odell, Ill. 

HALL, Ransom B., De Smet, S. D., to take effect 
May 1. 

HARDCASTLE, WM., Cambridge, Neb. 

HARTSOUGH, WALTER W., Exira, Io. 

Houston, WARREN'H;, Plevna and Sylvia, Kan. 
Removes to his farm near Eureka to place his 
children in the.academy. 

HowaRbD, HEnRky C., Jeffersonville, Vt. 

JUNE, ADRIAN T., Bethany Ch., 8. Portland, Me., 
to take effect in May. n 

KELSEY, WM., Manchester, Okl., to take effect 
Aprill. 

NorrTH, C. C., Hyannis, Neb , and is at Yale Sem. 

Ponp, CHAUNCEY N., N. Bloomfield, O., after eight 
and a half years supplying a'ternate Sundays. 

TERBORGH, [8aac, Richmond, Mich. 

‘WILLIAMS, WM., Oldtown and Milford, Me., after 
five years’ service, to take effect June 1. 

‘WIsk, D. WELLESLEY, Gridley, Ill. 

WRIGHT, ABIEL H., St. Lawrence St.Ch., Portland, 
Me., declines to withdraw resignation. 

YALE, Davip L., Central Ch., Bath, Me., after 
nearly four years’ service. 


Dismissions 
RICHARDS, CuHas. H., Central Ch., Philadelphia, 


Pa., Feb. 26. 
Stated Supplies 


FRENCH, Davin E., recently of Hampden, Me., at 
Arborville, Neb., until a pastor is secured. 

GRAHAM, Rop’t N., formerly of Havelock, Neb., 
at Addison and Center instead of Mr. J. H. Mason, 
as recently announced. 





Record of the Week 


Moore, EDWARD C., Parkman professor of the- 
ology at Harvard, at Mt. Vernon Ch., Boston, be- 
ginning March 15. Dr. Herrick, although relieved 
of pastoral responsibility, will probably remain in 
Boston till the end of April. 


Personals 


Gray, W. B. D., supt. for the Home Missionary 
and the Sunday School and Publishing Societies 
in Wyoming, with Mrs. Gray, has been undergoing 
many wintry experiences in the last two months. 
At one place the train was taken off and they 
drove over the mountain with the thermometer at 
23 below. A heavy snow fall had obliterated the 
trail and their driver lost his way, but they 
eventually made their appointment. 

HENDERSON, JOHN B., and wife, Waitsfield, Vt., 
were recently given $100 in money by their 
parishioners, half of which came from the Ladies’ 
Home Circle of the church. 

HILL, JESSE, Medina, O., has for the second time 
been granted an increase of $200 in salary. 

PATTEN, ARTHUR B., 8. Hadley, Mass., hasrecently 
been given $100 by a member of his congregation. 

PHILLIPS, THOS. D., Chardon, O., has received an 
increase of $100 in salary at the beginning of the 
third year of his second pastorate in this field. 

TREAT, J. CALVIN, Park Ch., Cleveland, 0., was 
recently voted a month’s vacation and given a 
ticket to Florida and return. 

Woon, JOHN, was tendered a reception and pre- 
sented with $120 in gold at First Ch, Ottawa, 
Can., at the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


LANSING, MICH., Mayflower Ch., rec. 23 Feb. 57 
members. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Spanish, rec. 19 Feb. 30 
members. In charge of Rev. A. B. Case. 

RICEVILLE, LA., 18 Feb. 22 members. 

SEATTLE, WN., Queen Anne Hill, rec. 26 Feb. 

TORONTO, CAN., Immanuel Ch., Rev. A. B. Shirk, 


pastor. 
Bequests 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Niagara Square.—By will of Ruth 
W. Bancroft: To Rev. J. Henry Bradford, $1,000; 
to Rev. T. Aird Moffatt, $2,000, to be used in carry- 
ing on the work of the Niagara Square Church; 
Buffalo City and Erie County Bible Society, Amer- 
ican Tract %ociety, Congregational Ministers’ 
Fund of Vermont, American Missionary Society, 
Ingleside Home of Buffalo, $500 each; Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society, $300; Woman’s Board 
of Missions, $3,000; Congregational Union of 
Buffalo, $10,000 in trust, income to be used in 
paying running expenses of the Niagara Square 
Church; Buffalo Homeopathic Hospital, two 
houses and lots in Twelfth Street, valued at 
$7,000. The bequest is made subject to the pay- 
ment to the executors of the sum of $2,000 for 
the benefit of the estate. The C. H. M. 8. and 
A. B. C. F. M. share equally the residue of the 
estate. Mrs. Bancroft was a daughter of Rev. 
M. B. Bradford, pustor 27 years at Grafton, Vt. 
A founder of First Church, when it moved up town 
she bought the original property on Niagara 
Square and gave it to the State H. M. Society, 
asking that a new congregation be gathered, 
which was done under Rev. Messrs. H. D. Shel- 
don and T. A. Moffatt. Her gifts to Buffalo char- 
ities have been large. 


Material Gain 


New York, N. Y., Bedford Park.—Improvements 
costing $800, for gymnasium apparatus and other 
furniture and fittings. 

ToRonrTO, CAN., Broadview Ave., interior renova- 
tion costing $100. 

WALPOLE, Mass.—A $5,000-parsonage paid for. 
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Unusual Features and Methods 


APPLETON, WIs.—Absent members’ meeting, under 
auspices of C. E. Society. Messages read from 
members at a distance. 

BROCKTON, MAss.—Religious census of the city 
taken, cards returned showing preference for 
church attendance. Those preferring Porter 
Church number 733. A recent vesper service 
introduced Siren Songs, or those most alluring to 
the sinner’s heart, incidents connected with their 
origin or influence being related. Question for 
the after-meeting, Your favorite hymn—and why? 

JeRsgyY City, N. J., Waverly emphasizes the 
office and work of deacons. A Deacon’s Fund is 
a special feature for aiding worthy but unfortu- 
nate families. Its use is reported on church bul- 
letin. Through ushering and special sociables the 
deacons become acquainted with the members. 

MERIDEN, OT., First.—Rev. A. J. Lord, in receiv- 
ing members to the church not only presents each 
with a Bible, but gives a booklet Certificate of 
Membership, containing cuts of the church and 
the pastor, with Covenant, Ideal, Prayer, Creed, 
Duty, an individual Watchword and signature of 
the pastor. 

Oak PARK, ILL., Second.—Rev. Sydney Strong has 
prepared an illustrated series of Sermon-Text 
Class Talks for Boys and Girls. General subject, 
Horse and Harness; sub-topics, Bits and Reins, 
Whips and Spurs, Blinders, Tugs and Hold-Backs ; 
The Whole Harness. The church in Ottawa, IIl., 
has adopted the idea. 

SPRINGFIELD, O., First—A midweek meeting, 
conducted by men, has this text, “ Quit you like 
men, be strong.” It is divided thus: Man as a 
voter, as achurch member, the head of a family, 
an employer, an employee, a city official, in rela- 
tion to the.poor and needy. 

WALPOLE, Mass.—Two pastor’s classes in booklet 
of studies entitled, A Christian Church, with 
membership of 16 and 20. Since coming to Wal- 
pole in December, 1900, the pastor has graduated 
105 boys and girls in catechetical courses. 

WoonsockKRT, R.I., Globe —A Christian Life Class 
to study fundamental doctrines of the church and 
duties of its members, conducted by the pastor’s 
wife. 


Gleaned from Church Calendars 


Los ANGELES, CAL., First prints its Doxology, 
words and music, set to the tune Irene. 

Mount VERNON, O.—Rev. E. 0. Mead, to ascertain 
what subjects most interest his people, prints a 
list of 33 varied and helpful topics, of which 10 
are series, asking them to mark the 10 they like 
best in the order of preference, and to suggest 
others. 

OAK PARK, ILL., Second prints the names and 
addresses of absent members, with the pertinent 
inquiry, “‘ Do you like to get letters while away?” 

PORTLAND, ORE., First prints the addresses of 
new families for members to call upon. 

WEBSTER GROVES, Mo.—The pastor prints daily 
Bible readings for his people, which form the 
basis of the midweek service and are suggested 
for use at family worship. 


February Receipts of the A. M. A. 


1902 1903 

Donations, $15,106.87 813,023.70 
Estates, 9,710 86 4,657.99 
Tuition, 6,192.78 6,672.66 
Total, 831,010 51 $24,354.35 

5mos. 1902 5 mos. 1903 
Donations, 875,745.98 871,272.01 
Estates, 80,456.76 29,238.87 
‘Tuition, 22,559.09 24,254.73 
Total, $128,761.83 $124,765.61 


A decrease in donations of $4,473.97, and in 
estates for Current work of $1,217.89, and an in- 
crease in tuition of $1,695.64; net decrease, 
$3,996.22. 











Cleveland's 


BAKING POWDER 








All the Leading Teachers of Cookery use it. Why? 


Does better work and goes further than any other. 
MARION HARLAND, author Common Sense in the Household. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hal), March 16, 
10.30 A.M. Subject, The Laws of Hammurabi, a 
recently discovered Babylonian Code of 2300 B.C. 
Speaker, Prot. George F. Moore of Harvard Divinity 
School. 

SUFFOLK NORTH, SOUTH AND WEST A®SOCIATIONS, 
joint: meeting, Union Church, Boston, March 31. 

Y¥. M. C. A. INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD CONFERENCE, 
Topeka, Kan., April 30—May 3. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 














Florida, New Orleans, April 2-5 

Louisiana, Albuquerque, April 3-5 

New Mexico, Westville. Mar ‘bh 26-29 | 

New Jersey, Asbury Park. 

Missouri, Pierce City, 

New Hampshire, Newport 

Kansas, Salina, 

Indiana, Indianapolis, 

Hlinois, Evanston, 

South Dakota, Mitchell, 

Massachusetts, Great Barrington, 

Michigan, Cadillac, 

New York, Brooklyn, 

Ohio, Akron, 

Pennsylvania, Scranton, 

Iowa, Creston, 

Rhode Island, Providence, 

Vermont, Burlington, 

Connecticut, New Haven, June 16 
Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 

PINGREE—MERRILL—In Roston, at the Old South 
Church, March 4, by Dr. G. A. Gordon, Rev. A. H. 
Pingree of Norwood, Mass., and Miss ¢ hristie Merrill, 
daughter of the late Moses Merrill of Boston. 


THU RSTON—ALDRICH-—In Plymouth, Mass., March 4, 





by Rev. D. M. James, assisted by Rev. J. K. Aldrich, | 


father of the bride, Joseph P. Thurston and Evelyn 
Percival Aldrich, all of Plymouth. 


i Deaths 


HOLMES--!n 8S. Hanson, Mass., Feb. 17, Miss Hittie C. 
Holines, ot Halifax, aged 55 yrs. A devoted daughter, 
loving sister and faithful friend. 

LINDROOS—In Helsingfors, Finland, Jan. 29, Rev 
Karl A. Lincroos, pastor of the Finnish churches of 
Ashtabula and Conneaut, O. 

TREAT—In Greenfield, Mass., Jan. 20, Rev. Sidney H. 
Treat, rector of St. James Episcopal Church, aged 
31 yrs He was a son of Rev. Charles R. Treat and 
grandson of Dr. Selah B. Treat, for a long time 
secretary of the American Board. 


MRS. J. G. LORING 
Mrs. Louise W. Loring, formerly of Yarmouth, Me., 
died very suddenly at her home in Mariboro, after a 
brief iliness. Her death came as a surprise to ail, as she 





was thought to be recovering from her sickness. She | 
was fifty-seven years old and was the widow of Capt. | 


Jacob G. Loring, Who was \ost at sea twenty-five years 
ago. Three children, a daughter and two sons, together 
with two sisters and a brother, survive her. 

Mrs. Loring was a lady whose quiet, gentle ways won 
friends for her wherever she went. She leaves a large 
circle of friends to mourn her departure. 

The funeral services, which were conducted by Rev. 
David Wallace, pastor of the Congregational church, 
were held at her late residence in Mariboro. Mrs Lor 


ing had been a member of the Congregational church for | 


forty years. 


ADDISON A. SMITH 
On Jan. 7, at the age of seventy-one, there passed to the 
higher life, Deacon Addison A. Smith of the Second 
Congregational + hurch of West Medway, Mass., followed 
five day later by his wife, Mary A. R. Smith, aged sev- 
enty years, so that in death they were scarcely di 


vided. By their departure the church of which ‘they | 


were so long faithful and devoted members sustains a 
severe loss. 
Deacon Smith was a good man, full of the Holy Ghost 


and of faith, gifted in prayer, well-versed in Scripture,°| 
apt to teach, an active werker in the Sunday schoo] and | 


the prayer meeting, a valuable helper and friend of the 
minister. 

Mrs. Smith was a rare woman, sweet yet strong, brave, 
helpful and hopeful and of a contagious cheerfuiness. 
Both she and Mr. Smith had a great relish for the most 
— truths of the Bibie, and an unfaltering faith in 

vem. 

Two daughters, married, survive, one of whom, when 
left a widow a few years ago with five young children, 
was welcomed back to her father’s house, which has 
been her home ever since. 

And O, twas sweet, so soon to meet 
And be once more together; 

Husband and wife, in that new life 
To part no more forever. 


REY. B. N. SEYMOUR 
Rev. Bela N. Seymour, of Washington, D C, died in 
emtertakes, Stockbridge, at the home of his son, on 
eb. 27. 
B. N. Seymour was born in Granville, graduated 


Rev. B. 
Williams 1852 and Union Seminary 1855. Starting for | 


| lection of Georgian and Colonial cabinetwork as there 


Marquesas Islands, he, with his wife, Emily Morse of 
Mount Holyoke 1855, spent seventeen years of severest 
toil as pastor, patriot and citizen in the early days in 
California. After pastorates in Walpole, New Ipswich, 
N.H., Vernon and Huntington, Ct., he spent his last 
sixteen years in loving toil with the Fifth Church in 
Washington, D.C. He leaves two sons, Dr. A. M., 0: 
Fort Washington, Pa., and Rev. E. v. of Interlaken, 
in whose home he had spent the last few months. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 23828 Washington &t., 
Adjoining Dudley 8t. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 











| Ten years ago saw the demand for improved con- 
| struction. Now comes a loud demand for artistic 


| 


| endure and be a perpetual delight to its owner. 


> 


- Motherhood 


Is made happy-hood. by 
healthy infant-hood. 


Children that have # 
a 


bunches in the. neck, { 
eruptions on the face, head. 
or body, eczema, sore ears, 
inflamed | eyelids, rickets, 
or snuffles, should be given 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


The great specific for inherited or acquired 
Scrofula. 
None too young or too old to be benefited 
by this great blood purifier, alterative and tonic. 
‘‘T had scrofula when I was two years old and Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured me. I have since taken it for dyspepsia 
and it has helped me very much.’’ ADA AusTIN, Tate, Va. 
‘‘Our little boy had eczema and the top of his head 
became scaly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured him and made 
him strong and hearty.’? Mrs. M. Hornpy, Lawrence, Kan. 
Accept no Substitutes for Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Pills. 


No Substitutes act like them. 














DEAL DIRECT ‘i’ FACTORY 


Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue and 
learn about our system of selling direct from factory to customer. Two profits 
are saved to you. Saiisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the purchase 
and we will pay freight charges both ways. We have the largest assortment 
of buggies, surreys, phetons, carriages, and other high grade vehicles, as 
well as harness, horse rugs and other horse accessories, in America, 
Write for the catalogue to-day. 

THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, 
Factory and General Office, COLUMBUS. 0. } Write to 
Western Office and Distributing House, ST. LOUIS, MO. § nearest office. 


UP TO 1903 


Every year the demand is for better furniture. 






















beauty in line and proportion—a beauty which shall 


You catch the idea as you walk through our 
warerooms and see three and a half acres of this 
new furniture, representing the best survivals and 
traditions of the past. We show as complete a col- 





is in any store in this country. 

Here is a piece at random—a Bureau from a set. 
The finest of tough San Domingo mahogany, inside 
and out, with cross-banded moldings, edges and 
borders; of a color like a ripe horse-chestnut, relieved by old fashioned wrought 
trimmings of antique brass. 

Every detail is historically true. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 














ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 





mrHUuURC 
on CRREETS PRICES. 658 SAP"WNCiet, 33° BOSTON. 
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Among the Seminaries 


ANDOVER 


Two publications distinguished February: The 
Booklet of Views and the Annual Catalogue. The 
former contains a striking map, indicating the cen- 
trality of the seminary for purposes of study, with 
views of exteriors and interiors of the Brick Row, 
Seminary Chapel, Brechin Library, Borden Gym- 
nasium, Elm Walk and Phillips Inn. The latter, 
which comes out on time, shows a full faculty and 
@ number of new courses. The chapel preachers 
in February were Professors Hincks and Day, Rev. 
‘C. H. Oliphant and Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., 
Feb. 22 (a stirring patriotic sermon). The schedule 
for March includes Dr. Lyman Abbott, Pres. George 
Harris, D. D., and Rev. W. E. Wolcott. Social life 
has been marked by a large reception in Bartlet 
Chapel, which embraced the upper classes of Phil- 
lips and Abbot Academies, and was entertained 
by special music. 

The close relations between seminary and acad- 
emy appear in the probably prolonged occupancy 
of the stone chapel for morning prayers of the 
academy and the continued use of lecture-rooms in 
Bartlet Chapel, pending the restoration of the acad- 
emy building, which is being pushed. 

The work of bringing the seminary’s Historical 
Catalogue down to date has been vigorously taken 
up. This catalogue is a valuable historical refer- 
ence-book. Andover has graduated over 2,000 
men, many of them greatly distinguished at home 
and abroad. The alumni have already begun to 
push for funds, their committee consisting of Rev. 
Messrs. W. E. Wolcott, J. L. Hill, D. D., H. P. 
Dewey, D. D., and W. M. McNair. 

Most of the Seniors and Middlers, by invitation 
of the professor of homiletics, attended the recent 
installation of Rev. John Hopkins Denison, occu- 
pying seats together in the center of the house, and 
makiaog the exercises the subject of vigorous crit- 
ical discussion on the following day. 

Much attention is being given to the work of 
training preachers. Members of the Middle Class 
preach full written sermons every third Friday, 
while the Seniors preach every Friday morning. 
Professor Day and Mr. Gunnison, instructor in 
elocution and expression, conduct these exercises 
together. After the sermon, criticisms by the 
classes follow; then these are dismissed, and the 
two instructors put the students through a vigorous 
discipline by himself. The sermons are delivered 
in the seminary Chapel, an admirable auditorium 
for the purpose. 

Mr. Rossiter Howard began, with the opening of 
the second semester a class in vocal music for the 
whole seminary. President Slocum’s course of lec- 
tures upon The Christian Evolution of the West 
will open April 16, oO. 


OBERLIN 


Dr. C. A. Vincent of Galesburg, Lll., recently gave 
a strong address to the seminary studeats on Things 
That Abide. 

Professor Bosworth has given seven addresses at 
the University of Michigan under the auspices of 
the Y. M.C. A. He visited the University of Illi- 
nois not long ago in a similar way. 

The patriotic address in honor of Washington 
was delivered by Gen. Giles W. Shurtleff of Ober- 
lin. In the evening the reception by the general 
faculty to the students in the new Warner Gym- 
nasium was attended by about 1,500. 

Mr. Edwin Markham, on a late visit to Oberlin, 
gave a reading of his verse. 

President King is actively pushing the canvass 
for gifts to meet the conditions of Oberlin’s Eastern 
benefactor, with gratify ing success. P. le 0. 


ATLANTA 


The seminary has recently added another worker, 
Dr. E. A. Berry of Cedar Rapids, Io. Increasing 
financial needs have called for a man to give full 
time. The president, having the organization and 
development here to care for, has been unable to 
present the cause to Northern churches to the ex- 
tent deemed necessary. Dr. Berry has been called 
to the position of secretary in order to make known 
the needs of the field in the North and West. The 
trustees believe that this is a wise selection. Rec- 
ommendations from many leading men in the de- 
nomination in the Northwest testified to his emi- 








TRY THEM FOR 


Hoarseness, 
and Sore Throat. 


Fac-Simil i 
Signature of a ii 
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nent fitness for the position. For the last seven 
years he has been pastor of First Church, Cedar 
Rapids, which accepted his resignation reluctantly. 
Dr. Berry has scholarship, success and sympathy. 
The South needs the first, the second promises 
further usefulness and the third is indispensable 
in order to do the work required here. He is loyal 
to Congregationalism and for twenty-five years has 
advocated its claims in the West and South. 

The history and work of the denominational be- 
nevolent societies is being emphasized this term 
by a series of lectures covering the period. The 
study of Congregational history has proved inter- 
esting, and our young men will go out with a knowl- 
edge of traditions dear to Congregationalists every- 
where. 

Another interesting feature has been a weekly 
lecture by leading divines in the city or elsewhere. 
Recently Dr. W. W. Landrum, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Atlanta, spoke on The Worth of 
Christian Culture. 

The Junior Class numbers fifteen. 


UNION 


J. E. K. 


A series of Sunday afternoon sermons on the 
Doctrine of Salvation is in progress at the seminary 
chapel Besides Professors Vincent, McGiffert, 
Knox and T. C. Hall of Union, the list of preachers 
includes Profs. G. F. Moore and F. G. Peabody of 
Harvard, H. P. Smith of Amherst, Porter of Yale, 
Platner of Andover, Clark of Colgate, Bowne of Bos- 
ton and Drs, W. R. Richards and W. RK. Huntington 
of New York city. 

Despite the absence of President Hall and the 
consequent omission of his courses, the department 
of missions has been well carried on. In November 
Mr. Robert E. Speer gave a series of seven lectures 
on Missionary Aspects of Great Movements and in 
January Dr. C. L. Thompson delivered six on the 
Evangelization of America. Professor Knox during 
the first semester offered an elective on the Ethnic 
Faiths, and is now giving a general course on Mis- 
sions. A large proportion of the students have 
elected these courses. H. 8. C. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 15-21. Christ’s Temptations: 
and Ours. 

At the beginning of his ministry. Matt. 4: 3-11. 
In the time of his prosperity. John 6: 15; Matt. 
14: 23. At the close of his ministry. Luke 22: 
40-46. A prayer in time of temptation. Ps. 27: 
7-14. Divine counsel in temptation. Luke 22:31, 
82; Heb. 4: 15, 16. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 377.) 

The opponents of woman’s suffrage havea 
vigorous supporter in Dr. Lyman Abbott, who 
has spoken for them before a committee of 
the Massachusetts legislature, and last week 
enlightened New Hampshire legislators on 
the same subject. And Mrs. Abbott, the pres- 
ident of the Anti-Suffrage League, is a woman 
who knows what a woman’s rights and privi- 
leges are and ought to be. 


HOLD FAST 


that which God hath given you. A wholesome 
stomach, prompt bowels, sound kidneys and 
active liver are your inheritance. 

You who read the pages of The Congre- 
gationalist are enticled to receive, Free and 
Prepaid, a small trial bottle of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine if you need it and write 
for it. One small dose a day of this remark- 
able medicine cures the most stubborn cases 
of distressing stomach trouble to stay cured. 
Constipation is at once relieved and a cure 
made permanent. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is a 
sp¢ cific for the cure of catarrh of the stomach, 
bowel troubles and urinary organs. 

All readers of this publication, who need a 
cure for sluggish an congested liver, indi- 
gestior, flavulence, eonstipation and kidney 
troubles should write immediately to Vernal 
R-medy Company, 122 Seneca St., Buffalo, 
N.Y, for a bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine. It will be sent promptly, Free 
and Prepaid. In cases of inflammation of 
bladder or enlargement of prostate gland it 
is a wonder worker. For sale by all leading 
droggists. 








EUROPE $235 filespensss, Besttours 
June 10, July 1,8. Programs of Edwin Jones. 462 
Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. FALL TOUR TO EUROPE 





*T AND-PALESTINE, Sailing Aug. 5, 70 days, $490. 





EUROPE siiiictid cheapest sea 


route. From $192. For illustrated Fee ogy, address 





Rev. Dr. WITHROW, F.R.S.C., Toronto, Can. 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A party will Leave New York, Saturday, April 
11, on the large twin-screw North German Lloyd steam- 
ship * Prinzess Irene” for our 


Annual Spring Tour of 75 Days 


THROUCH 


EUROPE 


pending Italy, the Island of Sicily, the Italian 

Lake Region, the Eastern Alps, Austria-Han- 

gary, Bavaria, the Rhine Country, Fraace and 

England. Incidental Visits to Gibraltar, Naples, 

Pompeii, Capri, Sorrento, Messina, Syracuse, Catania, 

Taormina, Palermo, Rome, Tivoli, Florence, Pisa, 

Genoa, ilan, Lakes Maggiore, Lugano and Como, 

Venice Villach, the Semmering Pass, Vienna, Nurem- 

berg, Weisbaden, a Day of the Rhine, Cologne, Paris, 

Versailles, Fontainebleau, London, Wlndsor, Hampton 

Court, etc. 

OTHER EUROPEAN TOURS 

Two Tours to France and the British Isles. 
(71 days each), June 4 and July 2. 

Eighth Annual North Cape Teur (71 days), 
June 9. 

Summer Tour Through Switzerland, ete. (85 
days), June 9. 

Nerthern, Central ard Southern Europe, in- 
cluding Russia (113 days), July 7. 

In several instances combinations of these tours may 
be made. 

Tour Around the World, leaving Eastern cities 
early in September. 


Tours to California, March 12 and 17, and May 2. 


Railway and Steamship Tickets to all points, 
independent of parties. 
Send for handsomely illustrated book, “ Europe in 1903.’" 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
305 Washington St., opp. 01d South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Grand 
Canyon 


of Arizona 


Earth's greatest wonder—the 
titan of chasms, a mile deep, 
many miles wide. 


Pictures of it: For 25 cents will send 


the seasou’s novelty — 
a Grand canyon photochrome view, 
uniquely mounted to reproduce the Can- 
on tints. Or, for same price, a set of 
our black-and-white priuts, ready for 
framing. 

« For 60 cents will 
Books about it: send a Grand Can- 
yon bouk, 128 pages, 93 illustrations, cover 
n color-; contains articles by noted au- 
thors, travelers and scientists. Worthy a 
place in any eens Or will mail free 
pamphlet, “ Titan of Chasms.”’ 

General Passenger Office, 
Atchison, Topeka & santa Fé Railway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bidg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 








COING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 
Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, $50 upwards. 
Round trip, $90. Winter Season until April 1. 
88. Winifredian Mar. 4th and April 8th 
“ Canadian oe 3 « “ 23a 
“ Cestriau o 2 * “ 20th 
“ Devonian April lst “ May 6th 
F. O. HOUGHTON & O©O., General Agents 

Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 


(Cy EUROPE & ORIENT 





22d Season. Limited parties. Unexcelled 
Arrangements. Every Detail for Comfort. 
Leisure in Sight-seeing. Terms re 

. S. Paine, Glens Falis, N.Y. 





> 
Address, Dr. and Mrs. 


Select two months’ tour, sailing by 

Europ Steamship Cedric, newest and $250 
largest steamer afloat. Apply at 

once. Rey. L, D. TEMPLE, Flemington, K, N. J. 


*?. 
Ma 
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Woman’s Board Friday 
Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, 
MARCH 7 


The theme of the hour chosen by the 
leader, Miss Miriam B. Means, was Our 
Father’s Business, illustrated by our Lord 
himself, by Paul, by disciples of today 
like Dr. Grenfell, many missionaries and 
other faithful workers. Miss Mean, 
having extended the generous hospi- 
tality of her home to many weary work- 
ers who have come from the foreign field 
needing rest, as well as to many se!f- 
denying ones whose mission is in the 
home land, is a competent witness when 
she testifies to the self-effacement and 
deep-seated happiness of her missionary 
friends. 

Mrs. Joseph Cook referred to the lec- 
tures of Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall in 
India, and his wise methods in approach- 
ing people, not antagonizing, but win- 
ning them by love, and to the honor be- 
stowed upon Mr. Hume, the son of Rev. 
R. A. Hume, who accompanies Dr. Hall’s 
family as instructor for the children. 

Miss Stillson, recently of the Zulu Mis- 
sion, who has just come to Berkeley Tem- 
ple as pastor’s assistant, was present, and 
gave some interesting glimpses of the 
work with which she has been associ- 
ated in Africa. The transformation in 
many a girl who has come from a kraal 
home to the influences of one of the 
boarding schools as Miss Stillson de- 
scribes it, would seem reward enough 
for any individual or society furnish- 
ing a scholarship in such a school. 


Moving for Another Fed- 
eration 


The atiendants upon the meeting (f 
the Boston Evangelical Alliance, Mon- 
day, were given a bit of the scheme look- 
ing toward the federation of that body 
with the Evangelistic Association of New 
England. Chairman W. T. McElveen 
stated that at a recent conference cf 
the officers of both organizations such a 
merger was approved. He called for a 
motion creating a committee to conside: 
the matter further. Such a committee 
was voted after a brief discussion, indi- 
cating the radical difference in the pur- 
poses of each society, and will be ap- 
pointed by the president, Rev. A. C. 
Dixon, D.D. This proposal for the fed 
eration was an overture from the alli- 
ance. The association approves it pro- 
vided the feature of its public meeting is 
not to be eliminated. At no other gath- 
ering is there such an assembling of the 
evangelical ministers of Boston and vi- 
cinity. The alliance’s hospital work and 


summer Common preaching are entirely | 


in line with the association’s work. 





Dr. John Robertson of Glasgow spoke | 
upon The Preacher of the New Testa-_ 
ment the Need of the Day. Dr. H. C. 


Applegarth closed the session. 


A Medford Edifice Burned 


The house of worship of the West Med | 


ford, Mass., church was practically de- 
stroyed by fire, supposed to be incendi- 
ary,the nightof March3 The estimated 
loss is not far from $20,000, and the in- 
surance on building and organ amounts 
to $12,000. It is probable that the charch 
will build again, though on a different 
site, presented some time ago. The first 
collection for the new edifice was taken 
at the last midweek meeting without pre- 
vious announcement. Rev. J. V. Clancy 
is pastor. Services will be held for the 
present in Holton’s Hall. 














If you want securities you can dispose of easily and quickly 


BUY FIRST LIEN GOLD NOTES 


These notes pass by delivery the same as checks, and are secured by Trust 
Deeds on selected Chicago real estate, which has been passed upon by our com- 
And mittee of five men, who are experienced in making valuations of Chicago realty. 
Only about onc out of every ten applications for loans is accepted, and the 
. security must be of the very highest character to receive consideration. We 
Avoid sell only that which we have faith.cnough in to buy for ourselves. In our 
dealings with customers we do away entirely with vexatious delays. Our book, 
« First-Mortgage Bond and Trust Company Investment Mcthods,”” which will 
Double be mailed free to applicants, tells how to make safe investments, large or small, 
and how to realize on the security when ready to sell, as readily and quickly as 

° onabond. Send for it. Correspondence solicited. 
Taxation Reliable parties, only those commanding the confidence of investors, may 


secure agencies upon furnishing satisfactory references. 











First-Mortgage Bond and Trust Company 


Organized Under the State Banking Law of Illinois, . 
175 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


Officers and Directors: (President) Frederick W. McKinney, (Vice-President) Harry L. Irwin, 
(Secretary) Chester C. Broomell, (Treasurer) Isaac N. Perry, John C, Fetzer, Chas. D. Dunlop, Richard 
W. sears, Jos. EK. Otis, Jr., George Thomas. ‘ 











The Gem of the West Indies 


Jamaica isthe most beautiful of all the WEST INDIA ISLANDS 
It is a 


DELIGHTFUL TROPICAL RESORT, 
WITH EQUABLE CLIMATE 


And is Most Comfortably Reached by the Splendid 
Twin-Screw Steamships 
ADMIRAL DEWEY ADMIRAL SAMPSON 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ADMIRAL SCHLEY 
OF THE 


United Fruit Company 


These are all ships of the finest construction, with 
accommodations as perfect as private yachts. They carry 
the United States mail, and are constructed and main- 
tained especially for the highest class of Passenger 
business. Every detail which will contribute to the 
pleasure and comfort of tourists has been given attention. 

Sailings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. 





Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical vege- 
tation, its towering mountains and pictur- 
esque valleys, its perfect winter climate and 
excellent hotels, far eclipses any other win- 
ter resort in European of American waters 











Round trip, including stateroom accommodations and 
meals, $75.00. One way, $40.00 


Send for our beautiful booklet, whether you contemplate 
this trip or not. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 5, N. Wharves, Philadelphia Long Wharf, Boston 
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News from Berkshire 


MINISTERIAL TRANSFERS 


Last month Rev. A. B. Penniman was dismissed 
by council from the church at Adams, and he has 
already entered upon the pastorate of Ravenswood 
Church, Chicago. The council was unusually em- 
phatic in its commendation of the character and 
faithful service of both Mr. and Mrs. Penniman. 
The Adams church does a large institutional work 
in this center of industry, and this has been admin- 
istered with much ability. By means of a Men’s 
Club the evening services have reached large num- 
bers of young men. Mr. Penniman leaves the 
church thoroughly organized and in fine condition 
for his successor. He will be much missed from 
the ministerial fraternity of Berkshire County. 

Rev. Garrett V. Stryker removes from his coun- 
try parish near Williamstown, in the White Oaks 
region, where he has done successful work for the 
past six or seven years, to the still more important 
parish at Mill River, in South Berkshire, recently 
vacated by Mr. and Mrs. J. 8. Lewis. Itis thought 
that Mr. Stryker possesses just the necessary qual- 
ifications for carrying on the work in the new field 
to which he has been called. 


MISSIONS 


At the instance of the church in Stockbridge, 
Rev. E.S. Porter, pastor, there was held last month 
a missionary conference to which nearly all the 
churches sent regularly appointed delegates. Help- 
ful addresses were delivered by Messrs. Guttersoo 
and Hicks, and the informal conferences were sug- 
gestive and inspiring. A missionary committee for 
the county was appointed with a view to increasing 
the gifts of the churches. 


A THREEFOLD MEETING 


A union meeting of the Berkshire North and 
South Associations was held in Pittsfield this month 
in connection with a meeting of the Congregational 
Club. The question of the Western Massachusetts 








SOUND AS A DOLLAR 

That is the result of a course 
of treatment with Scott's 
Emulsion. We have special 
reference to persons with weak 
lungs and sensitive throats. 

Scott’s Emulsion does some 
things better than others. 
This is one of them. Ithasa 
peculiar action on the throat 
and lungs which gives them 
strength and makes them 
tough. 

That’s how Scott’s Emul- 
sion drives out coughs, colds ° 
and bronchitis. It keeps them 
out, too. 


We'll send you a Ilttle to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 








In our issue of Feb. 28 there was an error in price 
in the advertisement of A. 8. Barnes & Co. Home 
Thoughts sells for $1.30 net instead of $1.20 net 
per volume. : 


INDUSTRIAL ART IN 1903.—The growth of in- 
dustrial art in this country goes steadily forward, 
and every year sees an advance in the artistic 
standards of all classes of society. It is possible 
now to purchase the artistic at the cost of the 
commonplace, and this is especially true of fur- 
niture and of one house in this city—the Paine 
Furniture Company of Canal Street. It is hard to 
understand how such beautiful furniture can be 
sold for the low figures which they quote. 


CHEAP RATES TO PaAcIFIC CoAst.—The Nickel 
Plate Road will sell daily Feb. 15 to April 30 spe- 
cial one way tickets Buffalo, N. Y., to Pacific coast 
points at $42, special rates also to other points in 
far West this side of Pacific coast. Mr. L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. Agt., 268 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., will be pleased to give rates and full infor- 
mation to any desired poist. A postal card will 
do; write today. 


Bible Society was brought up, and the relation of 
its work to the American Bible Society. The asso- 
ciations unanimously agreed to withdraw their sup- 
port from the Western Massachusetts Society as at 
present conducted, and to recommend to churches 
and individuals that gifts for Bible work be sent 
directly to the American Bible Society. The asso- 
ciations had the pleasure of having with them Sec- 
retary Coit, who reported a falling off in the gifts 
of our churches to the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society. The Congregational Club meeting 
was addressed by Mr. Talcott Williams of Philadel- 
phia, who spoke hopefully of the industrial situation. 


WORK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


For some time a quiet but effective work among 
the boys and young men of Interlaken and Stock- 
bridge has been carried on in connection with the 
churches in those places. March 1 Secretaries 
Armstrong, Boardman and Fellows of the state 
Y. M. C. A. held a deputation day in Stockbridge, 
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with the idea of developing and solidifying the work | 


already begun. In Pittsfield the work among the 
young people was never more effectually carried 
on. Secretary Huntress of the Y. M.C. A. is mak- 
ing himself felt as a strong factor in the life of the 
city; the Boys’ Club, with Mr. Jordan as superin- 
tendent, has a large membership, and the Indus- 
trial School in the North End carries on gymnasium, 
carpentry and manual training work for the boys 
and young men ; with basket-weaving, cooking and 
sewing classes for the girls and young women. 


SPIRITUAL GROWTH 





An unusual number of a i on conf 
are being reported. The spiritual ministry is not 
being forgotten by our local pastors. It is hoped 
and believed that the present Lenten season will be 
one of the most fruitful in spiritual ways that our 
churches have known for years. 


OUR COUNTY MINISTER 


Rey. S. P. Cook has made his annual report. He 
has visited every section of our county, carried on 
consecutive work at the county jail, held special 

' missions in Franklin County and in Vermont, be- 
sides writing innumerable letters and making many 
personal visits. Sheriff Fuller at the county jail 
attributes the remarkably small number of pris- 
oners directly to Mr. Cook’s work and says that for 
this alone the county could well afford to pay his 
entire salary out of its treasury. From this it can 
be seen that Berkshire County could ill afford to 
dispense with Mr. Cook’s services. R. C. 





Congregational Club Meetings 


Keene, N. H., was favored with an address by Rev. 
| Dr. D. N. Beach on Washington and Roosevelt. 

The Fox River Club, entertained in an all-day 
| meeting by Union Church, Somonauk, IIl., had ad- 
dresses by Dr. W. E. Barton, on The Old World in 
the New Century, and by Dr W. A. Bartlett, on 
The Power of the Church, The after-dinner hour 
was enlivened by unique toasts. 

The Minnesota Club listened to Pres. J. H. 
George, D. D., of Chicago Seminary, on The Theo- 
logical Seminary and Its Work. It met in the new 
People’s Church, St. Paul, fully decribed last 
week, which has risen resplendent from its ashes; 
and gathered early to view the sixty-five art win- 
dows, which can be seen only by daylight. 

The Women’s Congregational Club of Cleveland 
and vicinity held its first meeting at Euclid Avenue 
Church Feb. 24. The exercises included a social at 
10.80 A. M., lunch at 12 and addresses, beginning 
at 1.30,on The Purpose of the Club, The Child in 
the Home, dis Relation to Sunday School and 
Church. A Question Box closed the program. 





Men are not born even-gaited either for 
walking or thinking, but they’l! get on nicely 
together if the long gait will shorten up a bit 
and the short one lengthen out a little. No 
one can bring any one quite to his own pace. 
— Edward T. Fairbanks. 





The Ashuelot Club, meeting with First Church, | 
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| Does this 
Interest You? 


Pyramid Pile Cure, the Only Known, Cer- 
tain Remedy for Piles and Hemorrhoids. 


Trial Package Mailed Absolutely Free to Any 
Sufferer Sending Name and Address. 


Pyramid Pile Cure is guaranteed to cure 
any case of piles whether they be itching, 
bleeding or blind; any case of hemorrhoids 
or rectal ulcers aud to du it quickly and 
permanently. 








They aie made in the form of supposi- 
tories and contain nothing which can pos- 
sibly harm the most delicate; are astrin- 
gent, antiseptic and healing and are ap- 
plied by yourself in the privacy of your 
own home, without an embarrassing, in- 
delicate and expensive examination by 
your physician and without the torture of 
a@ surgical operation which at best gives 
only temporary relief. 

The trial treatment which we send you 
by mail free will give instant relief and if 
it be promptly followed up by the use of 
Pyramid Pile Cure, which any druggist 
will sell you for 50 cents a box, a cure is 
guaranteed or your money refunded, if 
after using one-half a full box you are 
not satisfied that it will cure you. If 
you prefer to have the remedy come 
direct from us, we will mail it in per- 
fectly plain package on receipt of price. 
PYRAMID DRUG CO., 116 Main St., 


Marshall, Mich. 
paapnlohed P \ ners 





MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


Habits Cured. Sanatorium 


OPIUM rae 


have been cured byus, Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


WATERVLIET, 
WENEELY & C 


West Troy, N. ¥. 
MES Copperand Tin 
CHl 
THE 





vig coningea Tz CHURCH BELLS 


No cheap priced grades- 
OLD BENKELY FOUNDRY, Estab. by A. Meneely 1896 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 
T. W. SILLOWAY 
10 Park Square, Boston 
Has built or remodelled over 400 churches 























Bold 
to hold it. 





Adults’ 3sc. Youths’ asc. Children's asc. By mail or at dealers’. FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Masr- 


I am to thoroughly clean the teeth, and I do it. 
in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
ts—cleans between the 


mouth, Bristles in irreguiar tuf 
This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush. « 


Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


Hole in handle and hook 
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A Half Century of Ministry in 
California 

Fifty years of faithful service in a single 
state deserve unwonted tribute. Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Pond, D.D., has just completed 
seventy years of life, fifty years of ministry 
in California, and thirty years of pastorate in 
Bethany Church, San Francisco, and of su- 
perintendence of Chinese work throughout the 
state under the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. This is a remarkable record, all the 
more so since Dr. Pond has rarely had a va- 
cation and still possesses unbroken health 
and almost undiminished vigor. 

The son of Rev. Dr. Enoch Pond, after 





REV. WILLIAM C. POND, D. D. 


graduating from Rowdoin Collegeand Bangor 
Seminary, he made at once the Jong voyage 
around Cape Horn and arrived in San Fran- 
cisco Feb. 23, 1853, the day following his birth- 
day. Then came pastorates in San Francisco, 
Downieville, Petaluma and San Francisco 
again. He organized Bethany Church Feb. 2, 
1873, and has thus been its only pastor. At 
the same time he assumed the Chinese work, 
which has become equally his passion and 
his memorial. To the latter he has given 
himself without stint, collecting personally 
a large part of its yearly expenditure, super- 
intending its work in detail, spending his an- 
nual vacation in arduous visitation of its mis- 
sions throughout the state. Bethany Church 
has steadily prospered, as that section of the 
city has grown. Eight hundred and eighty- 
five persons have been received into member- 
ship. Its property has been cleared of debt. 
Its part in the Chinese and all other mission 
work has been generous. 

Dr. Pond was for years a conspicuously de- 
voted and usefol trustee of Pacific Theological 
Seminary. No service was too great for his 
faith and labor. Atone time he raised $35,000 
and again $22,000 to deliver the seminary 
from debt and assure its future, his church 





HE CAN, | 


Because he has been over the road. 





A Grocer down in Texas said that when he 
first put in a stock of Postum Food Coffee he 
concluded to try it himself to know how well 
he could recommend it to his customers. He 
says: “I quit using coffee and had Postum 
prepared according to directions on the pack- 
age and found it a most healthful, toothsome 
beverage. 

I had been troubled seriously with stomach 
trouble but after leaving off coffee and using 
Postum I gradually got better and better. 
That interested me so [ persuaded my mother- 
in-law, who is over sixty and a confirmed cof- 
fee drinker, to quit coffee and drink Postum. 

She has suffered for years with stemach 
trouble and food coming up in her throat after 
eating. As soon as she quit coffee and began 
using Postum this distress stopped and she 
has n getting better and better ever since. 

A short time ago a lady who was starting 
West bought Ly my entire stock of Postum 
a fear she could not find it where she was go- 

ng. 

From my own experience one can readily see 
that I can recommend Postum very highly.” 
fne given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

cn. 
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nobly sparing him for months at a time for 
this critical service. . 

Fitting but inadequate memorial exercises 
have been held in San Francisco. The Con- 
gregational Chinese Association gave a din- 
ner and reception in his honor. On Feb. 22, 
1903, roundir g out thirty and fifty and seventy 
years to a day, Dr. Pond preached an anni- 
versary sermon in the morning. At the even- 
ing service the mortgage, just paid, was 
burned, and several addresses retold the 
story of the church. Next evening the San 
Francisco Association of Congregational 
Churches and Ministers held a fellowship 
meeting in Bethany Church, when further 
honor was shown to Dr. Pond in addresses by 
his fellow veterans, Drs. S. H. Willey, J. H. 
Warren and George Mooar, and by Rev. 
Messrs. Jee Gam and J. K. Harrison, the 
whole closing with a social hour. 

While in the nature of the case Dr. Pond’s 
notable lifework is largely done, his friends 
and associates pray that he may yet be spared 
for serene and fruitful years. In particular, 
the Chinese work requires his hand for 
maturing important plans. Though his place 
is secure in the Christian history of Califor 
nia, he may yet write in red life-blood several 
chapters in the saving of a state. And the 
younger world ever needs these fathers in 
Israel tarrying toward the sunset, not only 
for maturest counsel, but equally as objects 
of reverence and affection and as teachers of 
enthusiasm, sacrifice and faithfulness. 

C. 8. 





An Honorable Succession 


Rev. Henry H. Riggs, grandson of Dr. Elias 
Riggs, late of Constantinople, and son of Rev, 
Edward Riggs, D. D., of Marsovan, Turkey, has 
just been appointed president of Euphrates Col- 
lege at Harpoot, Turkey, to succeed Rev. C. Frank 
Gates, D. D., LL. D., who has resigned to accept a 
position in Robert College, Constantinople. Mr. 
Riggs was born in Turkey and lived there until fif- 
teen years of age; is a graduate of Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., and taught for three years 
in Anatolia College, Marsovan, before taking his 
theological course at the seminary in Auburn, 
N. Y., where he graduated in 1902. He was ap- 
pointed missionary of the American Board in Jan- 
uary of that year, and went to Cesarea, Turkey, the 
following summer. He is now at Harpoot. 

Miss Ruth P. Hume, M. D., daughter of Rev. Dr. 
R. A. Hume of Admednagar, India, has just been 
appointed a missionary of the Board with designa- 
tion to the Marathi Mission. Dr. Hume is a grad- 
uate of Wellesley and the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia. She is now acting as interne 
in the New England Hospital, Boston. Both Dr. 
Hume and President Riggs are in the third gener- 
ation of missionaries on both sides. J. L. B. 





Somehow we have not heard of so many 
ministerial overcoat purloinings this season 
as during some previous winters. Perhaps 
parsons have learned from the sad experiences 
of not a few of their class to lock the doors of 
their studies when they enter the pulpit, and 
perhaps some pastor’s coats are so threadbare 
that no respectable thief would think of lay- 
ing hands on them. One popular Boston pas- 
tor, however, early in the winter suffered the 
loss of a prized coat, while a pastor in a West- 
ern city was plunged in gloom only the other 
Sunday when he returned to his study and 
found that his new coat had just been stolen. 
A soft-hearted and sympathetic deacon imme- 
diately collected seventy-five dollars to get him 
a@ new one and just as the despoiled minister 
was looking forward to arraying himself in far 
more gorgeous apparel than he had ever worn, 
he learned from the police that his own coat 
had been recovered at a second-hand store. 
So back went the seventy-five dollars to the 
various donors and the world will never see 
the elegant garment with which the pastor 
might have been attired. But why didn’t he 
suggest to his deacon that the money be 
turned into a linen duster and other desirable 
accessories of a summer vacation ? 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; itis nota poy Sony 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal Ls enagrgen clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels ; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat. 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them ; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozen- 
ges than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 


re ee 
QUIN 4- 
LAROCHE 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 

TYPHOID and MALARIAL . 
FEVERS. 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual lish Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EpDwaRrps & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, land. Wholesale of 








E. Fougera & Co., 80 North William &t., N. ¥. 


& GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy ) 









BLAIR’S PILLS tees 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c, 


Ly (ill \ 





Reduces Fever 


and eliminates 
waste matters in the 
quickest, gentlest 
way. 
** It's good for children, too.” 
THE TARRANT CO., New York 
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North Church 


Church Home for North New York 

Plans have been filed for the new edifice of 
North New York Church. It is to be Roman- 
esque in style, with a central main entrance 
and two side towers. The lower floor, about 
four feet below street level, will be devoted to 
the Sunday school. This will be divided into 
three distinct sections; and while these have 
separate entrances and exits, yet all rooms 
can be connected by opening the movable par- 
titions. Oa this floor is also a gymnasium 
and banquet room, with kitchen. The main 
auditorium will have circular pews descend- 
ing slightly toward the platform. On the 
gallery level wili be rooms of the young 
people’s societies and a ladies’ parlor; and 
above, quar:ers for the sexton ard his family. 
The exterior will be stone, with marble front 
and earved trimmings of selected limestone. 








ASKING QUESTIONS. 


An Inquiry Changed a Man’s 
Whole Life. 


When pen get a man to recognize that his 
bad feelings come from imprope: fvod and 
that he can get well by using scientific food, 
the battle is half won. One of New York’s 
business men says :— 

“TI was troubiea fur along time with indi- 
eo“ headache, and stomich trouble, and 

taken various medicines but with no good 
results. I concluded to see how a change of 
food would affect me. I never cared particu- 
larly for cereals of any kind, but ate meat and 
pastry continually and drank coffee. 

I found on inquiring, that Grape-Nuts were 
highly pow of and decided to give them a 
trial. To say I was surprised at the result 
would not vegin to do justice to my feelings. 
My headaches left me; od brain became 
clearer and active; my attacks of indigestion 
grew fewer and fewer until they ceased en- 
tirely and where I once went home tired, 
tagged out and indisposed to any exertion 
ha paeeret, I now found a different state of af- 

rs. 

My color was good, my muscles strong and 
firm and fully «qual to anvthing I asked of 
them, instead of soft and flabby. I live two 
miles from my business and walk it daily back 
and forth, if the weather permits. I am 55 

ears old and feel as well and strong as when 

was 30, and can ride 70 miles a day on a bi- 
—— without feeling any bad results.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 








The estimated cost of the building will be 
$50,000. 


Dr. Waters Installed at Tompkins Avenue 


Thirty-six churches were represented at the 
council called to examine and install Dr. N. 
McGee Waters last Wednesday. Dr. McLeod 
was moderator; Dr. Gunsaulus preached on 
The Prophetic Character of the Saviour. Dr. 
Hillis made the charge to the pastor, and Dr. 
Cadman, coming from a sick bed, charged the 
people. Drs. Kent, Jefferson and Lyman also 
took part, the last named giving the right 
hand of fellowship. 


A New President for the Bible Society 

The American Bible Society, which has 
been without a president since the death of 
Judge Fancher several years ago, has filled 
the vacancy by electing Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, 
former president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, whose brother, Dr. Edward W. Gilman, 
was long one of the society’s secretaries. 


Sunday Afternoon Meetings for Men 


The Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Brooklyn is holding on the Sunday afternoons 
of March a series of meetings for men in the 
Orpheum Theatre. A committee of Brooklyn 
pastors, including Drs. Dewey, Clarke, Adam, 
Henson and Parker, has been of great assist- 
arce. Thirteen hundred men attended the 
first meeting. Fine music isafeature. Next 
Sunday’s speaker wili be Dr. Barbour of 
Rochester. 


A Fund in Aid of Students 

When the late Dr. Deems was pastor of the 
Church of the Strangers in New York his 
work was greatly helped by a band of women 
known as the Sisters of the Stranger. These 
women have now turned over to a new organ- 
ization the Charles Force Deems Educational 
Fund, being money which they had accumu- 
lated, to be the nucleus of a fund, the income 
of which is to be loaned to needy students in 
schools and colleges of the United States. A 
board of seven trustees has the management, 
with power to increase and invest the money, 
and to lend the income to students whose ap- 
plications for aid it shall approve. Mr. 5S. B. 
Downes is treasurer. 0. N. A. 
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NEVER 100 LATE 


To Try a Good Thing. 


I am fifty-two years old and for forty 
years of that time I have been a chronic 
catarrh sufferer, says Mr. James Gieshing, 
of Allegheny City ; with every change of 
weather my head and throat would be 
stuffed up with catarrhal mucus. 

I could not breathe naturally through 
the nostrils for months together and much 
of the time I suffered from catarrh of the 
stomach. Finally my hearing began to 
= and‘I realized something must be 

one. 

I tried inhalers and sprays and salves 
which gave me temporary relief and my 
physician advised me to spray or douche 
with Peroxide of Hydrogen. But the 
catarrh would speedily return in a few 
— and I became thoroughly discour- 


aged. 

I had always been prejudiced against 
patent medicine, but as everything else 
had failed I felt justified in at least mak- 
ing a trial. 

Our good old family physician, Dr. 
Ramsdel!, laughed at me 4a little, but 
said if 1 was determined to try patent 
medicines, he would advise me to begin 
with Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets because he 
knew what they contained and he had 
heard of several remarkable cures result- 
ing from their use, and furthermore that 
they were perfectly safe, containing no 
cocaine or opiates. 

The next day I bought a fifty-cent box 
at a drug store, carried it in my pocket, 
and four or five times a day I would take 
a tablet; in less than a week I felt a 
marked improvement which continued, 
until at this time I am entirely free from 
any trace of catarrh. 

My head is clear, my throat free from 
irritation, my hearing is as good as it ever 
was and I feel that I cannot say enough 
in praise of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 

These tablets contain extract of Euca- 
lyptus bark, blood root and other valuable 
antiseptics combined in pleasant tablet 
form, and it is safe to say that Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets are far superior in con- 
venience, safety and effectiveness to the 
antiquated treatment by inhalers, sprays 
and douches. 

They are sold by druggists everywhere 
in the United States and Canada. 


[N AN HOU 


you can do the washing that 
formerly took half the day and 
doiteasily. The 


| SYRACUSE EASY WASHER 


‘ . ‘ 
= washes by air pressure, the easiest $= 
way; no rubbing, no wooden pegs to 
twist and tear the clothes; simply air 
to force suds in and dirt out. 

It is made of steel—galvanized. 
3 You can try it for 30 days and then 
return it if dissatisfied. We pay all 
Sreight charges. 
+ Write for our book of formulas. 


DODGE & ZUILL,5425S. Clinton St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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that Leads 


cost more—yield more, 
sold by all dealers. 


1903 Seed Annual 
postpaid free to all 
applicants. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 





R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 











AN UNPRECEDENTED PROPOSITION 


The Greatest Bible Commentary Offer Ever Made 


A Magnificent Theological Library Within the Easy Reach of Every Active Bible Student 


6 LARGE HANDSOME VOLUMES ONLY $10 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


We lately purchased at a great eapeees the electrotype plates of a book in six volumes which had been published about two years by 
ilbur B. Ketcham and the Expositor Bible Company, under the title of 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE 


We decide to issue the work at less than one-half of the former price, 
PRINTED FROM THE SAME PLATES WITHOUT ABRIDCMENT, 
under a new and explanatory title, and commencing with the first edition it will be entitled 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE BIBLE 1t3.8.sceanrox oo. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—Limited to 1,000 Sets 


To the Ministers and Bible Students of the Congregational Church 


We will send this magnificent set of books by freight or express as directed, to any address in the United States, on 
examination under the agreement that if found satisfactory one of the plans of payment named below will be accepted and money 
forwarded within five days after receipt of books. If no: wanted books to be carefully boxed again and returned to us by freight 
AT OUR EXPENSE. If not in the ministry or quoted in mercantile agency books, references will be required. 














AN 
EXPOSITION 


OPTHE 


BIBLE 


VoL, 1 





Each volume measures 10{x74x1j i: ches, complete number of pages, 5,261 (d:uble column) 


This great work consists of a series of expositions covering all the chapters o—_) books of the Old and New Testament by 
the greatest Biblical scholars and divines of modern times. The Scriptures are analyzed, illuminated. and interpreted in a style 
that is thoroughly interesting and positively fascinating. The knowledge imparted t rough this work cannot be overestimated. 
It is an invaluable aid to ministers, expositors, teachers, and students of the Bible. 





he eminent authors of these apeettons are as follows: Genesis, St. John, First Corinthians, Marcus Dods, D.D. Exodus, St. Mark, G. A. 
Chadwick, D.D. Leviticus, S. H. Kel , D.D. Numbers, Judges, Ruth, Job, R. A. Watson, D D. Deuteronomy, Andrew Lg oS D. . Josbua, 
ae 3 and Second Samuel, W. G. Blaik “ D.D., LL.D. First and ‘Second Kings, Dest Pie P. W. Farrar, D. D . First and 

Bennett, M.A. Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Song of Solomon, Lamentations, W. FP. ‘Adeney, M.A. Psaims, Co! Colossians, Philemon, ae 
Meltoen D. D. Proverbs, R. F. Horton, D.D. Ecclesiastes, Samuel Cox, D. D. isaiah. Twelve Minor Prophets, George 1 pom Smith, D.D., LL. D. 
cor. 5. Ball, M.A. Ezekiel, John patganer. M.A, St. Matthew, J. Monro Gibson, D.D. St. Luke, Henry Burton, A. Acts of the Apostles, 

. T. Stokes, D.D. ‘Romans. H. C. G. Moule, D.D. Second Corinthians, a James § Deanery so D. Galatians, 2, G. G. Findlay, , 
Piulipplans. Robert Rang. D. D. First and second Timothy, Titus. James, Jude, A. Plumme Hebrews, T. C. Edwards, D.D. First and Second 
Peter, J. R. Lumby, D First, Second and Third John, W. Alexander, D.D. Revelation, i Millie D. D. 


COMMENDATIONS 


THE 8. 8S. SCRANTON CO. HARTFORD, CONN, THE 8. 8. SCRANTON CO. MARYSVILLE, OHIO. 
(Gentlemen: This great work is such a marvel of cheapness in price as to Gentlemen: Tam simply delighted with the work. It more than met my 
bring it within the easy reach of the ministry of the country. It is pro-cuinceey pectations in style, printing and binding, and the work throughout is one o the 
the Pastor’s Book of Iustruction in Bible Study. It is more than a Commentary, it greatest bargains | ever r-ce'ved from you. The writers on the different books of 
is a sacred library of theology, rich in suggestion and felicitous ia expression. the Bible are at the head as Bible scholars and expositors, and I du nut see how a 
(REV.) GEORGE M. STONE, DV. D.., better work could be compiled at any cost. Very ered ta BRODERICK 

J ) . 


Asylum Are. "Baptist Church. *K, 
Judge Union County Probate Court. 


DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING—TWO PLANS 


1. Send $10.00 and the six volumes will be forwarded at once by freight or express as directed. 

2. Send $3.00, and promise in same letter to pay $1.00 monthly for the next nine months, making $12.00 as complete payment, and the six 
volumes will be forwarded at once. 

Customers pay freight or express charges on either of above plans and we guarantee safe delivery. 
G U AR ANTEE Every page -' the 5,261 in these books is clearly printed and the volumes strongly and handsomely bound in genuine 

yuckram clo 

The books will be in good condition when received, and answer to description in every particular. 

After five days for examination, if the books are not found to be just as above set forth, they may be then returned to us in good order by 
Sreight at our.erpense, and the money received by us for them will be refunded. 

As to our responsibility, we refer to The Congregationalist, or to any commercial agency. Established 1866. 


“It is our pleasure to say that the 8. 8. Scranton Co. are handling the largest business of this kind in the country and are thoroughly reliable in every way.” 
—The Congregationalist. 


The S. S. SCRANTON COMPANY, Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


Mention The Congregationalist when ordering. 
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